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Introduction 



As a lifelong New Englander, I am fond of many of the 
traditions from our part of the country. Among these is the ten- 
dency our ancestors had of having epitaphs chiseled onto their 
gravestones. One of the more memorable ones for me is the fol- 
lowing: 

Here lies ol' Sam Smith. 
Died when he was 60. 
Buried when he was 90. 

It could be said that one very good reason for publishing this 
book is to help prevent other Sam Smiths from experiencing 
such a plight. Thirty years is a long time to be among the living 
dead. Thirty years is no longer an uncommon amount of time for 
women and men to spend in the retirement period of their lives. 

This book is about retirement. It looks at later life from a vvide 
range of viewpoints — physical, financial, social, legal, philo- 
sophical. It is written by people who, for the most part, are 
members of a retirement planning team at the University of 
Southern Maine. Se* "^ral others who are not on this team were 
asked to contribute chapters based upon their experience either 
working with retirees or actually being retired. 

We see the book having several major uses. First, it is a 
companion piece to the training program offered to business 
and nonprofit organizations by the University of Southern 
Maine retirement planning team. Many of theideas expressed 
in these chapters were tested and critiqued in seminars designed 
to help persons approaching retirement think about and plan 
their late-life careers. 

But the book is by no means intended only for those who may 
meet its contributors in live seminars. It can very well serve as 
a stand-alone text to guide you in thinking about the wide range 
of issues and opportunities facing Americans in their retirement 
years. My recommendation lO you is to read it as if the authors 
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were speaking directly to you (that's the way we've tried to 
write it) . Write questions or retorts into the margins. Spend time 
with the various queries, checklists, and other stimuli. Re-visit 
those chapters you find to be particularly provocative. 

A third possible use of this book is among younger persons 
who have an interest in learning about the increasingly impor- 
tant subjects of aging and retirement. While we consider these 
individuals to be a secondary audience for this book, there is an 
axiom in retirement planning that one is never too young to 
begin thinking about late life. 

We feel that the most important audience for the messages 
we are attempting to communicate are persons in their 50s or 
early 60s who are thinking about retirement in a rather close and 
serious way (what we shall call the "near phase of pre-retire- 
ment" in the first chapter). If this is you, you probably have 
numerous questions about the future that you find yourself 
mulling over. We hope to have some answers for you. But we 
feel we can be of even greater service oy helping you V ask 
better questions about yourself and your later years than those 
you may bv asking now. If we can do this, surely our time and 
yours will have been well invested. 

Most of the contributors to this book live in Maine, although 
some of us have migrated here from other places. And because 
we live in Maine and practice our respective professions in this 
marvelous state, a number of the settings and examples you 
shall read about have a distinct "Maine flavor." We feel, 
however, that even if you do not live in Maine or the New 
England region of the United States, you will certainly be able 
to benefit from reading our work. We have been careful to think 
about aging and retirement as a human issue and not simply a 
regional one. The research we cite is national or international in 
scope. The books upon which we comment are in the public 
domain. And in the case of some of us, examples cited om our 
professional practice go well beyond the boundaries of the 
Maine-New Hampshire border. 

We feel that planning for retirement is important if one is to 
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enjoy a productive and wholesome life in the later years. The 
Roman philosopher, Seneca, once said: "When a man does not 
know what harbor he is making for, no wind is the right wind/' 
Our experience in the field of gerontology has shown us that 
thinking critically about and planning for retirement make a 
difference in the way late life is experienced. 

We hope, as you read through these pages, that you see them 
as a kind of mirro'- where you can look at yourself and take :he 
risk of examining your own values, attitudes, and thoughts 
about growing older. We Americans are often less than enthu- 
siastic about facing our own aging. But this is immensely 
unfortunate because the retirement years can bring treasures 
which are unavailable at other periods in life. We hope, above 
all else, that you discover such treasures and make them your 
own. 

E. Michael Brady 
Editor 
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Faces of Retirement 

E. Michael Brady 



Retirement is a diverse and complex 
period of life. One way to view 
retirement is as a continuum of phases 
beginning early in one's working career 
and ending with death. The actual ways 
in which retirement is experienced by 
older Americans are as numerous as the 
individuals who live it. 
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etirement is so common a word these 
days that many might not feel it re- 



quires defining. If you are in your 50s or 60s and are still work- 
ing full time, you nnay have spoken and heard the word "retire- 
ment" hundreds of times over the past year alone. Chances are, 
you have thought, at least in some vague way, about your own 
(which is one good reason for having picked up this book). 
Some of your friends may have already chosen to retire. In 
some cases, you have a spouse who has already retired while 
you continue to work. The word retirement, and ideas sur- 
rounding the word, are not alien to most of us. 

But what does it mean? If we begin to think carefully about 
it, even a definition of the word can prove to be elusive. 
Common dictionary definitions suggest that retirement :s 
"going away, or withdrawing to a private or secluded place," 
"going to bed," "withdrawing oneself from business, active 
service, or public life especially because of advanced age." Do 
these definitions match up with your understanding of the 
term? 

Even professional gerontologists, those people who make a 
living studying the aging process, have a difficult time agreeing 
on definitions of retirement and criteria about when people are 
considered to be retired. Some gerontologists have defined a 
retired individual as "any person wbj performs no gainful 
employment during a given year." But, of course, this could 
apply to your daughter who is in law school or one of your 
young grandchildren. Others see retired persons as those 
"receiving a retirement pension." But we all know someone 
who has "retired" from military service, perhaps at as young an 
age as 37 or 38. Do we normally think of this kind of person 
when we consider retirement? Still other "experts," who prefer 
the subjective approach, will include persons in their retirement 
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re:.5arch who simply consider themselves to be retired (this 
keeps them away from certain types of barbed wire in their 
research design, but gets them entangled in others). 

All this goes to say that discussing retirement, even the 
meaning of the word itself, is not a simple matter (and the reality 
behind the word, as the rest of this book will attempt to explore, 
is immensely more complex). It might be fun, before going on 
to read any more of this chapter or elsewhere in the book , to stop 
for a few moments and try to complete the following two 
sentences: "A retired person is..." and "To me, ret menl 
means..." 

Phases of Retirement 

When I conduct retirement seminars, one thing I like to 
stress is that retirement, contrary to popular opinion, is not a 
single event or state. It is more accurate and certainly more 
useful to consider retirement as a series of phases through 
which the retired individual approaches, takes on, and relin- 
quishes certain roles and activities. Dr. Robert Atchley, who 
teaches at the Scripps Foundation Gerontology Center at 
Miami University in Ohio, has developed a model of retirement 
phases based upon years of empirical research. This model can 
be envisioned as a kind of time-line. 

1 — 2 — x-3 — 4 — 5 — 6 — 7 — 8- — 9 

1 . Pre-Retirement: Remote Phase Many years prior to our 
actually retiring from work, there is a remote pre-retirement 
period in which retirement is seen as something that will 
happen in the long-term future. It is a hazy, vague vision of what 
might occur in later life from the standpoint of a young or 
middle-age man or woman. People may make distant and non- 
specific plans ("Perhaps Til travel a great deal...'') and may 
begin to create a savings strategy, i.e., contributing to an 
Individual Retirement Account or other long-term plan. But 
retirement is still a long way off, and thinking about it is usually 
neither crisp nor frequent. 



2. Pre-Retirement: Near Phase As we age, we will even- 
tually begin to orient ourselves to a specific retirement date. 
This is called the near phase of pre-retirement. Two important 
things often happen during this phase. First, people begin to 
gear themselves for separation from their jobs. Some may even 
adopt a "short-timer's attitude,'' where they refuse to take on 
new projects or back away from making longer term commit- 
ments on the iob. They may a»so begin to notice a difference in 
the way others at work view them. 

A second characteristic of the near phase is that older 
workers often develop fairly detailed images of what their 
retirement will be like. These images may tuin out to b'^ 
accurate pictures of the future. But they may also be unrealistic. 
If realistic, they can serve as a "dry run" I hat smooths the 
transition into retirement by identifying issues that require 
advanced decision making. But if the images have been unre- 
alistic, there could be problems ahead. Examples of unrealistic 
expectations might be to travel six months out of the year, to 
play golf every day, or to spend the rest of your life out at sea 
on your new sailboat. Often these unrealistic images involve 
fantasies about living a 1 ife without stress, a life filled to the rim 
with freedom (but as we shall ask later in this book, freedom for 
what?). 

X. The Retirement Event At some point in the life of most 
American workers, there is an act jal event marking retirement. 
It often happens on a Friday. It is frequently accompanied by a 
dinner or party with co-workers. This is the infamous "gold 
watch" event about which so many jokes are told. In most cases 
the actual retirement date arrives abruptly, that is, the worker 
has been working full time and then suddenly stops. Many 
sociologists have commented about how our society's rituals 
involving retirement are awkward and not well developed. In 
Atchley*s model, everything that takes place after this "X" is 
considered to be a "post-retirement" phase. 

3. The Honeymoon Phase The retirement event is often fol- 
lowed by a period of relative bliss. This is the honeymoon phase 
when time is experienced as a great luxury (no more alarm 



clocks!). People often experiment with new roles and activities. 
If your attitude toward retirement has been positive all along, 
if you enjoy good health and ample resources, and if your 
images of retirement back at the near pre-retirement phase have 
been pretty realistic, you may experience an extended honey- 
moon phase. But there are no guarantees. For example, many 
people who have just retired do not enjoy good health or 
adequate financial resources. 

4. Retirement Routine Often the honeymoon period is a 
hectic one, and most retirees cannot or choose not to keep up the 
pace. So they soon settle into a retirement routine. The nature 
of the retirement routine is important. If you are able to settle 
into a routine that brings you happiness, then you will probably 
experience a long period of stability. 

5. Rest and Relaxation Phase Following retirement, many 
people go through a period of low activity that is in marked 
contrast to the very active honeymoon phase. This is a period 
of rest and relaxation. It tends to be a temporary period of 
slowing down. After many years of employment and a hectic 
surge of energy immediately after stopping work, you will 
probably welcome this time of '*taking it easy." But after 
sufficient rest and relaxation, you may begin to feel restless and 
come to a point when you wish to resume a normal round of 
activities. 

6. Disenchantment Period Some people do not find it easy 
to adjust to retirement. For a small number of people, once the 
honeymoon is over, there is a period of letdown and disenchant- 
ment. Time now is a burden. The retiree seems to experience 
few challenges and a general poverty of experience. 

Disenchantment can result from a number of factors. As 
we've already discussed, unrealistic images of retirement from 
an eariier phase couid feed it. Also, it is hard to stay long in a 
blissful state if you are suffering ill-health or financial impov- 
erishment. Some workers were overiy involved in their jobs 
and fused their personal identity with their work. Separation 
from woik often confronts these people with what is often 
called an "identity crisis." Disenchantment can also result 



when the situation one expects in retirement is disrupted, the 
death of a spouse being the most common such difficulty, 

7. Reorientation Phase A period of reorientation often 
occurs among the few retired people who are disenchanted with 
retirement. During reorientation, depressed individuals "take 
stock" and pull^ themselves together. This process involves 
using their retirement experiences to develop a more realistic 
view of alternatives within their particular set of resources. 
Reorientation also involves exploring new avenues of involve- 
ment. There is often an important role played by community 
groups in helping retirees in this phase. This is a time when 
many become involved in senior center or volunte^ir activities 
for the first time. 

8. Routine With or without the experience of tne disenchant- 
ment phase, older persons will settle into a long period of 
routine. You may have chosen a routine heavily engaged in 
activities, or one somewhat more quiet. Many people pass into 
this phase directly from the honeymoon period. Others reach it 
only after a difficult period of struggle and reassessment of their 
goals. Still others never reach it. People who experience a 
satisfying retirement routine are said to have mastered the 
retirement role. They know what is expected of them and they 
know what resources and liabilities they are working with. 
JThey are self-sufficient older adults, living independently and 
forging their lives in their own way. 

9. Termination Phase For everyone the retirement role will 
eventually end. Some people reach a point when they feel bored 
and choose to return to full-time work (for these people, you 
might imagine them going back on their retirement model line 
to before the X). Also, the retirement role :s cancelled by illness 
and disability. What this means ^.s that wnen you are no longer 
able to carry out your major rc!es and activities such as 
housework, personal care, volunteer work and the like, the 
retirement role is displaced by the sick and disabled role as the 
primary organizing factor in your life. This change is based on 
the loss of able-bodied status and the loss of independence, both 
of which are necessary to embody the retirement role fully. 
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Naturally, death is another cause of terminating the retirement 
role, and is the reason why the role will eventually end for 
everyone. 

It is not possible to tie these phases of retirement to specific 
chronological points (for example, if you retired at age 64 you'd 
be on your "honeymoon" until 65 and six months, "rest and re- 
laxation" at 66, etc.). We are all different and shall experience 
our retirements in different ways. Nor is this model intended to 
representafixed or inevitable series of events or states. Atchley 
and other gerontologists find this to be a useful mociel in that it 
shows what tends to be normal behavior among large number 
of older people. It is a helpful tool, I believe, in showing you that 
retirement is not a smgle (or simple) event. Rather, it is a series 
of fluctuating phases where attitudes and activities ebb and 
flow. Retirement is as magnificent and complex a phase of life 
as any other. It is also as difficult to predict with accuracy as are 
any of the individual human beings who live it. 

Experience of Retirement 

Now that we've seen a model which describes a more or less 
typical "retirement career," it may be helpful to look at some of 
the specific ways older people have come to actually experi- 
ence retirement. In this way, we may be able to add some color 
and texture to the faces of retirement I am trying to draw as an 
introduction to this book. 

Again, it is important to say that although researchers can 
point to a typical retirement pattern or career, there is no single 
way to experience retirement. Research recently conducted in 
New England by Gail Homstein and Seymour Wapner (see the 
bibliography at the end of this chapter) describes four structures 
or modes of the retirement experience. I would like to discuss 
these briefly. 

A number of people both approach and experience retire- 
ment as a transition into old age. They see it as a time to wind 
down, to reduce activity levels, to rest. It is not viewed as a 
period for starting new things. As one person reported, "If 
you've never been a gardener, you're not going to suducnly 



become one now." These people associate work with stress and 
see retirement as a time of release from this stress. 

A second way people experience retirement is quite different 
from this first group. For many, retirement is seen as a period 
of new beginnings. It is welcomed not so much bec?use it 
releases the person from their past, but it invites them into the 
future. It is perceived as a time for risk taking, for revitalization, 
for fulfilling heretofore unrealized goals. These people would 
begin to learn about gardening precisely because they hadn't 
been ab^e to get to this during .heir vorking careers. Typical 
expressions from people who view retirement this way are "It's 
I /hole new life" and "There 's so much I want to do that I don't 
know where to begin." 

A third way of experiencing retirement is as a continuation. 
In contrast to the first two groups, retirement is not experienced 
as an event of major personal importance. There is a thread of 
continuity to these individuals' lives before and after retire- 
ment. Retirement isn't a wave-making event. The major contri- 
bution retirement makes to these people is to give them time to 
pursue their most valued pre-retirement activities in a more 
satisfying and less pressured way. So, for example, those 
interested in writing began to write more while those who've 
long been engaged in sports programs intensified their partici- 
pation in these activities. 

A fourth mode of experiencing retirement is that of seeing it 
as an imposed disruption in life. These are people who highly 
valued their jobs and don't believe they can replace what has 
been lost by giving up work for other activities. More often than 
not, retirement was not a fully voluntary decision for these 
individuals. They may have been pressured to retire by a 
company policy, been mandatorily retired on the basis of age 
(which is no longer legal), or felt they had little choice but to 
retire due to poor health or omer personal circumstances. 
Usually, these people have invested large portions of their 
personal identities in their work. Being separated from work 
brings a vision of the future that is cons?' ted and empty of 
promise. 
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One important implica-.ion from knowing that retirement 
can be experienced in so many ways is that it helps us to 
discount some of the stereotypes that are common about retire- 
ment or retirees. We've all heard about "the happy retiree" or 
the "miserable retiree." We've all heard about the "rocking 
chair" approach or the "go-get-em" approach to late age. The 
fact is that some of each of these ima^.es are true. But to 
paraphrase a famous quotation, not all of them are true of all 
people. And in the same person, not all of them are true all of 
the time. 

Conclusions 

The mo5;t important idea I have tried to communicate in this 
chapter is that retirement is a complex and individual reality. 
There are no simple definitions, meanings, or ways to summa- 
rize the experiences represented by this phenomenon. 

When speaking about retirement as a major period of life or 
as a car^jr, modem gerontological research has shown that 
most Americans experience a wide array of phases and condi- 
tions during the last decades of life. In fact, because retirement 
is so common today and is deemed so important a period of life 
by so many, our images of it are said to influence a great many 
decisions that we make years before we actually stop working 
(during the so-called "pre-retirement" period). 

Our attitudes and dispositions ' 'ill have a lot to say in influ- 
encing how we actually experience ouv retirement years. In 
fact, research has shown that having a positive 'Attitude about 
retirement befor . one actually retires is a good predictor of 
success in the post-retirement years. The actual experiences of 
retirement we shall have, although widely varied, will be 
greatly influenced by how carefully we think about our own 
aging. For example, v/hether we see retirement as a time or 
retrenchment or of opening new avenues of creativity will be 
greatly influenced by our thoughts and feePngs about what it 
means to grow old. 

There are many faces of retirement. As many as there are 
pe ople who work and dream about that stage in their lives when 



they can cease full-time employment. As many as there are 
anticipations and fears about growing old. Each face has 
myriad lines and contours which reflect important aspects of 
human life— our physical bodies, our relationships, our finan- 
cial resources, the way we use time, our connections to commu- 
nity. And of all the faces of retirement that exist today, one of 
them is yours. 
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sonal guide to retirement from one who is there. Numerous 
personal experiences and recommendations on most of the 
common topics in retirement education. 
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The Aging Body 

Christine F. Friedman 



The words ''physical aging'' may evoke 
a stark picture of decline. In fact, aging 
is a much more complex and individual 
process than thought by many. 
Gerontology, the study of aging, and 
geriatrics, its medical cousin, have 
helped separate fact from myth in this 
area. 
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*'When we retire, we're going to travel. Personally, 
I'm looking forward to working in my garden. But 
what if one of us gets sick? What happens then?" 



^^^^ur wish list for retirement, like the 
JL. one above, probably includes plans to be 
active and involved in something that you enjoy. For many 
people, retirement affords a chance to shift gears from a forty- 
hour work week to a schedule with options for a variety of 
activitie s. You may wish to take trips with your spouse or time- 
share a vacation home. You may be anticipating the hobbies 
you can take up when you have the time. You may want to begin 
a new career. All of the options you have in mind call for you 
to be in good shape, to be healthy. Being sick, or frai!, or 
fatigued, is not part of the plan. 

So, it is no surprise that many of the fears and hopes for late 
life center around health. Will our bodies hold up? Can we 
count on our stamina? What are the risks of becoming sick? 
And if sick, with what? What can we do to diminish the risks 
and make our wish list come true? 

These questions are at the heart of this chapter. The aim of 
"The Aging Body" is to clarify the process of physical aging. 
We will talk about the state-of-the-art knowledge in the science 
of aging. We will also consider the experiences of older people 
themselves. In this way, we can begin to sort out normal aging 
from abnormal aging. And, perhaps most important, we can 
begin to identify the areas in which we have some control over 
the quality of our aging. 

The myth of "older is over" 

The process of physical aging is rife with dismal associations 
(not unlike aging as a whole, in our culture). The prevailing 
picture of the aging body is that of a body in decline. The oMer 



we get, the !. ,^ we can do; what we can still do, we do iess well. 
For example, if we used to mn a mile at age. 25, we expect to 
walk it at age 65. If we used to do all of our own chores on 
Saturday mornings in our mid-life, we expect to need plenty of 
time, or help, or both, in our late life. Tht, downward-sloping 
curve that we take to describe the general experience of ag'ng 
is especially depressing when it describes the aging body: 



High 



Low 




Young old 
Age 

The simplistic depiction of "older is over" 



The great fallacy of the notion that "older is over," and the 
reason why it deserves to be rejected, is that it ignores the wide 
variety of experience of physical aging. There are lies, damned 
lies, and statistics, as the saying goes. "Older is over" lumps all 
of the possible outcomes of health in late life into one negative 
and false statistic. It overlooks individual differences and blurs 
the distinction between biological processes. 

A more meaningful graph to illustrate ph ysical aging might 
look like the following: 
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High 




A graph of physical aging 



Let us take a closer look at the lines on this graph which 
describe the different components of aging. 

Setting the record straight: what is physical aging? 

Physical aging is a complex piocess which includes three 
components. All three components may not be present in every 
individual, or may not coexist at any one point in time. The three 
components are: 

• the effect of time; 

• the effect of disease; 

• the effect ofmisuse and disuse. 

The effect of time 

The bottom line on our graph of physical aging demonstrates 
the effect of time. The time line is a slow but steady downward- 
sloping line. It may remind us of the simplistic "older is over" 
statistic, but, in reality, the time line is much less drastic. The 
time line really shows us the process of normal aging. It refers 
to decline of certain systems of the body, and not decline of the 
body as a whole. Examples of normal aging, or the effects of 
time, are: graying of the hair, wrinkling of the skin, decrease in 
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sharpness of the senses (vision, hearing, taste, smell, and 
touch) These are all considered normal declines in the absence 
of disease. For example, loss of vision may be due to high blood 
pressure or to the aging of the elastic and muscular structures 
of the eye, a condition called presbyopia. In the first case, 
disease is the cause; in the second, the cause is normal aging. 
Note also that the high blood pressure can be stopped by 
treatment, whereas aging of the eye can only be compensated 
for by vi'earing prescription lenses. 

The other important point to make about normal aging is that 
everyone's time line is different. Some people need a hearing 
aid, for example, while others don't. In the normal aging 
process, some functions decline rapidly (the loss of skin elas- 
ticity), some gradually (becoming farsighted), and some not at 
all (intelligence). Some functions, we will see later, can actu- 
ally improve, even in late life. 

There is also a theme of normal aging which is described by 
the time line on our graph. That is the theme of diminished 
reactivity of the body's defense mechanisms. What this means 
is that the aging body sti Jl retains the potential to defend itself— 
against temperature chaiigcs, infections, stress, and other as- 
saults — but that the aging body takes longer to react and may 
react less intensely and less fully than a younger body. A 
common ex imple is that an older person who gets the flu may 
be sicker with it and take longer to si.ake it than a younger 
person. The effect of time on the immune system is a primary 
reason for the annual flu vaccines offered to senior citizens 
through local health departments and clinics. 

Why do we age? 

Let us turn our attention for a moment to a central question 
in the study of aging which relates to the process of normal 
aging. Mankind has long observed that all living things age and 
change with time. (There are some species which do not age but 
merely die, such as sea sponges. But this is the exception, not 
the rule.) A natural question to ask, then, is why do v/e age? A 
great deal of science as well as philosophy have been directed 



toward this question. The scientists put forward two basic 
theories of aging. 

One theory holds that we age because of the cumulative wear 
and tear on our bodies over time. Our bodies just peter out, or 
run out of gas, as it were. This theory grew out of observations 
that the environment talies a heavy toll on living things. For 
example, after the atomic bomb was cropped on Japan in World 
War 11, the inhabitants of Hiroshima who were exposed to 
radiation showed increased rates of premature aging and death. 
Another f^rm of radiation, radiation from the sun, makes skin 
wrinkle, toughen, and spot. This is aging of the skin. All of these 
environmental agents exert their effects on cells. They damage 
the integrity of the cell membrane, the important enzymes that 
run the cell, and the DNA which directs cell growth and cell 
division. 

It is because of these known effects of the environment on 
living things that health professionals and others advocate 
caution in radiation exposure (such as unnecessary dental or 
diagnostic x rays and ultraviolet rays from the sun), control in 
environmental pollution, and avoidance of smoking and sec- 
ond-hand smoke. A healthy diet, adequate in protein and 
carbohydrates to rebuild body cells, and in vitamins which help 
defend the cell against damage, is also extremely important. 

Still, even if we take care of ourselves, we know !hai time 
will make its presence felt. The inexorable effect of time gives 
rise to the second theory of aging, the notion that aging seems 
to be built into our bodies. 

The life expectancy for an American today is approximately 
75 years, slightly less for a male, slightly more for a female. 
Although we hear about people who live to be 100~as on the 
*Today" show where Willard Scott, the weatherman, wishes 
happy birthday to a centenarian every day — this is ctill unusual. 
There are some 12,000 such people in the U.S. out of a 
population of 240 million. And we still know we can't live 
forever, tnuch as we might long for immortality (as long as it's 
healthy immortality!) 

We also know that other events in the human life cycle are 



timed events, such as birth, the start of the menstrual flow in 
girls, the growth of a beard in boys, the menopause. Aging and 
death may be timed as well. 

A likely explanation for the limit on our lifespan is that there 
is a clock somewhere in our bodies set for a certain number of 
years. There may be a central clock in the brain, or a bunch of 
clocks in the various cells of the body. 

The two biological theories of aging, the damage theory and 
the program theory, can coexist. That is, the natural clock of 
aging may be speeded up by lack of care or disease. 

Now let us return to discuss the second component of aging, 
the effect of disease. 

The effect of disease 

When we are children, we are at risk for certain diseases: ear 
infections, measles, diaper rash, tonsillitis. Similarly, there are 
diseases characteristic of late life. The most notable ar^j heart 
disease, high blood pressure, stroke, and certain kinds of 
cancer. (Other diseases common lo late life are: arthritis, 
chronic lung disease, diabetes, benign enlargement of the 
prostate in men, osteoporosis in women.) In terms of mental 
health conditions, depression is vc-v common. Although 
Alzheimer's disease, a form of senility, has received a gre, . 
deal of media attention — deservedly so, because it is a devas- 
tating disease — it is not neai ly so common as simple depress ion 
in the elderly. 

To have more than one disease in old age is not unusual. This 
is not to say, of course, that these diseases are inevitable con- 
sequences of physical aging. Tkieirfreqjencymerel> '.icreases 
with age. (Remember the adage about the reliability of statis- 
tics.) The only truly inevitable toll on the body is time. Some 
people contract disease in late life, while others go on, "never 
sick a day in thcMr lives." This is a reflection of the luck of the 
draw — sometimes a disease runs in families— and of the way 
we take care of our health. In other instances, the origin of a 
particular disease cannot be currently explained. Time also 
plays a role in that the diseases of late life take many years to 



appear. 

Heart disease is the number one killer in our country today. 
Let's hear the story of someone who has it: 

Dick Parker is a 55-year-old employee of a paper com- 
pany. He works a 50-hour week and weekends are re- 
served for everything else. His son is home for a visit 
and rags Dick about being overweight. They throw the 
baseball around and Dick is quickly short of breath. He 
is forced to sit out and wait for the pressure in his chest 
to pass. He thinks about his own father who had a heart 
attack when Dick was a young man and he agrees to go 
to the doctor. 

Dick Parker's doctor is likely to find evidence of coronary 
artery disease. Dick fits ^'^e picture: he's in the right age group, 
with the risk factors of family history, excess weight, and 
overwork. He is showing the symptoms of poor blood flow to 
the heart muscle, namely, pain and lack of wind. DicK will find 
out that he has been building up to his heart problem for many 
years, probably since he was a young man, a fact he may want 
to share with his son. He has a lot to think about. 

Has Dick now fallen onto a steep, downward curve of 
decline? The answer to this question depends on the action 
Dick decides to take at this point. 

In order to better understand Dick Parker's situation, we 
must move into the last component of aging, the effect of 
misuse and disuse on the body. 

The effect of misuse and disuse 

We live in a paradoxical society. On the one hand, we have 
made huge leaps in our understanding of health and disease. At 
the turn of the century life expectancy was 49 years, and, now, 
as we have said, it is 75. We understand much better the reasons 
why people become sick and the ways to help them heal. Yet, 
these same advances in technology and medicine threaten to 
impede our participation in our own health care. We may 
expect medicine to patch us up, no matter what kind of shape 
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we are in. We may want the easy fix, a medication or an 
operation. And we have every convenience at home and at 
work. We use dishwashers, vacuum cleaners, and lawnmow- 
ers. We never walk where our cars can drive us. The sedentary 
life is the American norm. 

Dick Parker is one of us. He has been living out the saying, 
"if you don't use it, you lose it/' His body shows the effects of 
misuse and disuse. Dick is at a crossroads. He can decide to live 
with his heart disease and return to life as he has known it. Or 
he can, with the help of his family and health care providers, 
embark on a program to take better care of his heart, and his 
aging body. 

Sometimes it requires a frightening jolt such as an illness to 
motivate change. The gift of the human body, though, is that it 
is never too late to change. The body has a remarkable capacity 
to respond to good treatment and improve. Dick Parker has a 
bright future ahead if he chooses to get involved in his own 
health care. His task will be to catch up with the effects of 
misuse and disuse on his body all of these years. 

Prevention is not a four-letter word 

The areas Dick needs to pay attention to may be familiar to 
you. They are the basics of prevention. 

His diet: He needs to eat a well-balanced diet, low in 
calories, high in complex carbohydrates (cereals, 
grains, fiber), lower in protein, a..d lowest of al! in fat 
(saturated fats, those which are solid at room tempera- 
ture, and cholesterol). 

The purpose of a sound diet is to stop the deposit of 
cholesterol in the arteries and to lessen the strain on the heart by 
lowe-'.ng body weight. 

Smoking: Dick is not a smoker, a fact which is in his 
favor. Smoking is the great negative. It star\'es the 
heart of oxygen, constricts the blood vessels, and 
destroys lung tissue, among other things. But had 
Dick needed help in quitting smoking, he would have 



found out that there are excellent programs in commu- 
nities across the country. There are plenty of other 
people who have successfully quit smoking and feel 
the better for it. 

An exercise program: Dick needs to put aerobic, or 
oxygen-using, activity into his life. This should be a 
gradual progression under the supervision of his 
doctor. Dick can obtain an exercise prescription 
which comes from the results of a treadmill examina- 
tion administered by the doctor. He will find out the 
frequency (# times per week), the ntensity (peak heart 
rate to strive for), and rime (length of exercise period) 
for exercising (the fit principle). He may have access 
to a community-based cardiac rehabilitation class 
where he can exercise without fear. Walking is a good 
start; jogging or swimming could be part of a future 
routine. 

The purpose of exercise is to strengthen the heart and to 
improve the circulation throughout the body. Aerobic exercise 
is also an efficient calorie burner. 

An outlet for stress: Dick may fit the profile of the 
"type A'' or coronary-prone personality. This is a 
driven, impatient, high achiever who needs to play out 
stress so that it doesn't tax his body systems. An 
exercise program will certainly help. Other things that 
help diminish stress include learning to slow down or 
take a break when the pace becomes too intense. Some 
people find that reserving a time in the day for a 
peaceful activity, such as reading or listening to 
music, or meditating, will help them relax. 

Stop a minute and take an inventory of your own health 
habits. Do you smoke? What kind of a diet do you eat? What 
form of exercise do you get and how often? How do you cope 
with stress in your life? lucre are references at the end of this 
chapter that can help you pursue these questions. 
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Changing health practices is difficult. It may demand a total 
re-ordering of our lives. We may have toconfront habits that ve 
have had for years. It is an awesome fact the the choice is ours, 
but it is also an extremely positive piece of news. It says that we 
can take some measure of control in our health and the quality 
of our lives. 

If Dick Parker takes on this approach to better health, in 
partnership with his family and his doctor, he is sure to reap 
several benefits. His risk for further heart damage may stabi- 
lize, putting him on the straight, middle curve of our aging 
graph. He can expect many of his body functions to actually 
improve: his strength and endurance will increase, he will 
digest better, he will probably sleep better, and his self-esteem 
should be on the rise. He will climb onto the upper curve on the 
aging graph, an uphill slope but a positive slope. 

Dick has made this choice. I know it: I work with him. His 
family has also become deeply committed and involved in a 
healthier life. His wife, Helen, helps by making healthier 
meals. They now take a walk together after supper ever}' night. 
The Parkers are back to making plans for their retirement. 

Summary 

In thischapter, we ha\ ^ tried toexamine the physical process 
of aging with a critical e>e. We have discovered that aging is 
a complicated process composed of three different compo- 
nents. We have seen that aging differs for different people. 
Within the same individual there will be different rates of aging 
for different body functions. While certain changes do accom- 
pany the march of time, we do not have to prepare for a late life 
full of disease and debility. Finally, we have identified the 
importance of "using" our bodies carefully, that is, of taking 
part in our own health care. 

The hope of this chapter was to dispel the notion that our 
aging body is the enemy. The challenge for us is: 

". . .to change the things we can change, to accept the 
things we cannot change, and to have the wisdom — 
and knowledge— to know the difference." 
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For Further Reading 

There are a great many books on the subject of aging. 
Beware the fads and the easy promises. Consuh your health 
care provider if you have questions about what you read. 

Walford, Roy L., M.D. (1983). Maximum Life Span, Avon 
Books. An interesting and far-ranging discussion of the physi- 
cal process of aging for the lay person, written by an immunolo- 
gist v/ho lives what he preaches. 

Benson, Herbert, and Klipper, M.Z. {\916)Jhe Relaxation 
Response, Avon Books. One of the first popular treatises on the 
origin and management of stress. 

Lederach, Naomi, et. al. (1986). Exercise As You Grow 
Older, Good Books. An oversize book, full of photographs, 
written by a woman, her mother, and her daughter. Full of id?as 
and fun about exercise across the life span. 

American Heart Association, (1986). The American Heart 
Association Cookbook. Ballantine. A guide to tasty, heart- 
healthy meals. 
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Financial Planning 
for Retirement 

Philip Jagolinzer 



Finan ml planning for retirement 
should begin with self education, 
particularly examining your assets and 
liabilities. You should learn about the 
financial alternatives that are available. 
It is important to take into consideradon 
your tolerance for risk, the need for 
diversification, and effects of future 
economic inflation in your planning. 
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The key to financial planning for retirement 
is in knowing to what extent you will be 
financially capable of doing vvhat you would like during those 
years. Gaining this knowledge requires effort on your part. No 
one can tell you what your financial needs are because of philo- 
sophical differences as to what is necessary. And because each 
of us has, and will have, access to differing resources at 
retirement, we must, individually, make decisions affecting our 
financial future. We can suggest ways to evaluate yoiir situation 
and to make changes for the better, but only you can follov/ 
them to your advantage. 

Beginning: Basic Rules 

First, and foremost, among rules is to avoid "complete" de- 
pendency on others, until you are physically or mentally 
incapable of doing for yourself This will allow you to have 
control over your life, financially and otherwise, and will help 
you to think better of yourself This rule does not suggest that 
you attempt to do everything for yourself without assistance 
and/or advice from others. What it does say is: do as much as 
you can and get help when you decide it is to your advantage. 

The second rule is to get a top notch education about all the 
issues confronting you in retirement. For most retirees this 
means learning a great deal about financial matters heretofore 
left to others or ignored for lack of interest. While many women 
are quite astute regarding financial matters, my experience 
suggests that a need for more financial knowledge is more 
prevalent for women in a traditional marriage than for men or 
single women. For some reason (or reasons) the traditionally 
married woman has tended to leave financial decision making 
to the husband. In approaching retirement this should not 
continue to occur because of the likelihood that at some time in 
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the future she will be alone and in need of a thorough under- 
standing of the financial resources availabl*^ and how to put 
them to best use. For both men and women eauoation is the key 
to planning and decision making. 

Educating Yourself 

There are many fine books and magazines devoted to in- 
forming people about various aspects of financial planning. My 
favorites include three magazines: Changing Times, Consumer 
Reports, and Money. Most public and university libraries have 
these and others available, and some can be purchased by sub- 
scription or at newsstands. These publications are written for 
the layperson, providing in-depth information from a perspec- 
tive of people who know little, if anything, about the subject of 
financial planning. 

An excellent startmg point in the education process is an 
article, entitled "Where Does All The Money Go," which 
appeared in the September 1986 issue of Consumer Reports 
(pages 58] to 592). This piece describes, in some detail, 
methods of evaluating where you spend your money. It is very 
insightful, to say the least. The next step is to put it to practice 
in learning about yourself. 

Getting To Know You: Financially, That Is 

Inorderto plan yourfinancial future (you can't plan for your 
past) it is necessary to know several things: 

1. What benefits you will have *n retirement. 

2. What expenditures you will have in retirement 

3. Whether expected benefits exceed estimated expendi- 
tures, or vice versa. 

4. What resources you have now that can be used as a basis 
for improving your retirement financial picture. 

Knowledge about your benefits, expenditures, and resources is 
crucial to the decision-rnaking process. Do your benefits ex- 
ceed your expenditures? Is it possible to increase benefits or 
other sources of retirement revenues? Are there expenditures 
that can be reduced? Tliese and other questions depend upon 
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knowledge of your present, and expected future, financial 
situation. 

Your Retirement Benefits 

While it may not be possible to be very accurate in predicting 
V'hat your expenditures will be in retirement there are ways to 
approximate then. If the estimates are reasonable they will 
provide a good basis for planning your retirement financial 
program. 

Rule ofTh mb: you will need between 60 percent and 
GO percent of your current income when you retire. 

While the range of 60 percent ^o 80 percent is quite wide, 
studies have shown that it is a reasonable range for most, 
retirees. In that sense it helps in both planning and advising 
about those years. To provide a more accurate picture of 
retirement needs requ.'-es some effort on your part. 

Illustration 1, the Expend'ture Worksheet, is designed to 
assist you in determining, first, where you spend money now. 
The form used can be prepared by you from a blank sheet of 
paper, lined papen.accounting paper, or anything else that suits 
yourpurpose. The objective is to list down the left side the date, 
check number, creditcard or cash used, followed by the amount 
in the column that best describes th e purpose of the expend iture. 
Some examples, such as food, auto, clothing, etc., are pro voided 
in the illustration. You will need columns for commonly 
occurring expenditures. My experience is that the miscellane- 
ous column invariably ends up with the highest, or near highest 
dollar amounts. If this exercise is completed for a 12-month 
period (preferable the last 12 months) you will provide a 
significant amount of information and will probably be as- 
tounded at where your money goes. The next step is to use your 
current expenditures as a guide to retirement expenditures. 

Crossing Out 

At this point you must examine the Expenditure Worksheet 
carefully and cross out any expenditure which will end when 
retirement occurs. Examples of this expenditure might be 
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Expenditure Worksheet for period from January 1> 19xx to December 3 L 19xx 



Date/Check #/ 
Explanation 



4. 



\ 



1-1 

1-2 

1-2 

1-3 

1-6 

1-7 

1-10 

1-11 



410 

411 

CASH 

MC 

412 

CASH 

413 

MC 



1-12 414 



50 



10 



100 



20 
11 



40 



25 



35 



500 



25 Gift 
(Betty) 



Social Security taxes paid while you work, lunch at restaurants 
five days per week, etc. 

Reducing 

Your examination of the Expenditure Worksheet probably 
revealed many expenditures that will not be eliminated in 
retirement, but >^'ill be significantly smaller in amount. Cross 
out and show the reduced amount on the worksheet. Examples 
of reduced amount expenditures may be clothing for work or 
winter clothing if you plan to move to Florida or Arizona. 

Add 

After crossing out and reducing expenditures it is time to add 
to the worksheet any items that are not being incurred now but 
will be in retirement. Examples of these are health insurance if 
your company does not pay for it after retiring, travel and 
recreation, etc. 

Increases 

The last step is to increase the expenditures when they are 
anticipated to be greater than now shown. Examples might 
include food at home since you will not be eating at work, 
visiting movie theatres more frequently, etc. 

Compare Benefits With Expenditures 

When you compare your benefits with your expenditures, 
should you find that expected benefits exceed estimated expen- 
ditures then it is extremely important to go back and verify each 
number used in the calculations. To assume, now, that you are 
in a good financial position and later find out differently could 
be disastrous. It may be too late to make changes at retirement 
that will satisfy your needs. The sooner corrective action is 
taken, the more likely that you will be financially happy in 
retirement. 

When you compare your benefits with your expenditures, 
should you find that the estimated expenditures exceed the ex- 
pected benefits, then one or more of several things can occur: 

1. you can reduce your expenditures. 
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2, you can seek to change your contribution to or makeup 
of one or more of your current retirement programs. 

3. you can seek to establish a new plan or plans to increase 
benefits at retirement. 

Some combination of those alternatives is most often the best 
solution to filling the gap between benefits and expenditures. 

Reducing Expenditures 

Most people have difficulty in finding places to reduce 
spending. If you are in that position, why not save that for last; 
perhaps one of the alternative solutions will allow you to spend 
what you wish in retiremsnt. It's worth a try, especially since 
you've worked so hard to gei there. But, be prepared to come 
back to reducing expenditures if nothing else works. 

Change Current Retirement Plan(s) 

In order to increase benefits, an investigation of your current 
plan(s) may lead you to make adjustments in the amount you 
contribute, the way it is invested, or the manner in which it is 
expected to be distributed to you. In some cases another 
alternative may be to postpone retirement for a few months, or 
a year, to bring the benefits to a higher level. 

Es:ablish New Plan(s) 

For many people the easiest alternative for filling the gap 
betweerx benefits and expenditures is to create a new plan or 
plans. For pxample, if Individual Retirement Accounts are not 
being used they could be started. Tax deferred annuities can be 
created by an employer's plan or by dealing directly with an 
insurance company. Another t:ossibility is to create savings 
plans which can earn income during the retirement years. These 
can result from payroll savings for U.S. Government EE or HH 
saving bonds or savings accounts at a credit union or banking 
institution. At various places of employment other savings and 
retirement options may be available. With changes in federal 
and state tax law, opportunities^ come and go for indi v^iduals to 
improve their retirement benefits and resources. 



Illustration 2 

Where I Stand Today 

Date 



Assets 


Liabilities 


Cash on hand and 


1 inMaiiincni ului 


checking account balance 




Savings account balances 


1 Mortgage oalance 


otocKS and oonas irMv;^ 


1 Miununy oc ciiuu Mi|j|juii 


Life insurance (cash 


' vjuicr acDis 


surrender value only) 




Real estate (FMV)* 




Vested interest in 


— ' 


retirement fund (IRA) 




Wet worth of 




business owned 




Other assets 




Total S 





Net Worth S 

(Total Assets less Total Liabilities=Net Worth) 



* FMV mcanj }*air Market Value today 
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Your Resources 

At least once each year each person should determine the 
dollar amount and composition of assets owned, and the dollar 
amount and nature of debts. Two purposes served by this 
exercise are to determine changes that will provide, in retire- 
ment: 

1. additional income, and 

2. a greater degree of fman^-^ial security. 

Illustration 2, Where I Stand Today, is a personal balance sheet. 
In it you are asked to list all of yourassets and liabilities (debts). 
The difference between assets and debts is called net worth* If 
you have ever applied for a bank loan you should be familiar 
with this form. As the net worth increases it is usually possible 
to be more flexible in dealing with the benefits/expenditure 
dilemma. 

Additiori*! Incoine 

To provide more income it ma} be possible to convert some 
underutilized assets into cash generating resources. One possi- 
bility is the family home. 

Many people fail to appreciate the true cost of owning their 
home, especially the big three- or four-bedroom houses in 
which the children were raised. Ii may be time to reduce the 
costs and efforts required to maintain that building and, 
thereby, increase spendable income and leisure time. 

A home worth $120,000 today (an average value in many 
communities in 1988) is probably costing the owners at least 
$1,200 per month, or $14,400 per year in housing costs: 

Property taxes @ 2% of fair market value = $2,400 
Housing maintenance @ 1% of fair market |,200 
* Income lost (a) Q% of f air market vu Ute =; 10,800 

T:«tal estimated housing costs 514,400 per 12 mos 

=51,200 per month 




This is the amount that the owner would receive each year if he/ 
she sold the house for 5 1 20,000 and in v-sied that amount to earn 
9% per year. 
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Since the owner, in the example above, would have $14,400 
of extra money to spend each year, it could be used for rent or 
for payments on a smaller, less valuable home and, thereby, free 
upsomeof it for other uses. While the decision to sell the family 
home may make sense from a financial point of view, the 
emotional attachment must be considered when there is nonec i 
for additional income, or it can be obtained by taking other 
acceptable action(s). In some cases the home is the major asset 
owned by the retiree, and the only available source of needed 
income. Other options, such as home equity loans and second 
mortgages, should >e examined with the greatest of care; 
experts on financial planning for retirement generally do not 
recommend them for the average retiree because few are able 
to invest the proceeds to provide annual income that is greater 
than the new mortgage payments. 

Improving Financial Security 

Because most retirees are not adept at f iiiancial planning, and 
fail to appreciate the time it takes to establish a well-balanced 
retirement portfolio, they tend to have disproportionate 
amounts of retirement resources in one "basket." For many the 
major asset is a home. Any counselor worth listening to will 
advise you to divide up resources into several "pots;" this is 
called diversification of your portfolio. 

Diversification is important for any portfolio because it 
reduces the risk associated with a downturn in the value of any 
one investment. Obviously, if everything is invested in one 
area, and it does well, then you feel good and enjoy the rewards. 
Unfortunately, today's "stars," all too often burnout, leaving 
ashes in their wake. No one can predict the future, we can only 
make educated guesses based upon past experience, some 
information, and our intuition. By spreading our resources out, 
among several investments, we lessen the chance of significant 
hurt. 

Normally, as we approach retirement, our tolerance for risk 
decreases. This is desirable because the permanent loss of re- 
sources is more difficult to make up as our major income-pro- 
ducing years are reduced. Once we stop working, resources 



cannot be increased unless retirement benefits exceed expendi- 
tures, there is a windfall from inheritance or winning a lottery, 
or there is a significant increase in thr value of some resource. 

In developing your strategy to protect what you have, consid- 
eration should be given to some or all of the following to 
provide diversification: 

1. certificates of deposit (primarily with banks) 

2. annuities (primarily with insurance companies) 

3. government securities (obtained through banks, broker- 
age houses, or by participation in a mutual fund) 

4. mutual funds (obtained directly from the fund or ♦hrough 
brokerage houses) 

5. corporate or municipal bonds 
6 corporate stock 

7. real estate (your home and/or investment property) 

In my opinion, items 5 and 6 provide the greatest risk to 
retirees. Owners of shares of stock, for example, must have 
time, patience, and a willingness to devote great effort to 
following their progress on a daily basis. If one wishes to take 
risks in order to participate in the advantages and di: advantages 
of the stock and bond markets, it is probably advisable to 
accomplish those objectives through a mutual fund, where 
professional managers put in the time and effort on your behalf. 

Investors have flocked to mutual funds in the last 15 to 20 
years, and, as a result, the number of funds has increased 
significantly. Choosing a mutual fund can be as tricky as 
choosing a share of stock. Most studies have shown that no-load 
(those not charging a broker's commission) mutual funds, as a 
group, have performed as well as load funds. There are proba- 
bly as many above average no-load mutual funds as there are 
above average load funds. By writing or calling (usually via a 
toll-free number*) directly to a fund you can obtain information 
needed to make a decision, and save commissions. 

*Some toll-free numbers advertised in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal include: 



Dreyfus 
Fidelity 



1-800-USA-LION 

1-800-544-6666 

1-800-367-0770 

1-800-453-3305 

1-800-638-5660 

1-800-662-SHIP 



Neuberge- ''c Barman 

Scudder 

T. Rowe Price 

Vanguard 



Since most retirees cannot afford to lose much, if any, of their 
resources, investment risk must be small. Yet, as most investors 
know, the lower the risk, the lower the return (or income) 
eamed. The best trade off, for many, seems to be broadbased, 
high quality mutual funds, with above-average returns ovci 5- 
or 10-year periods. I usually recommend to retirees a group 
called "balanced" mutual funds. They invest in both stocks and 
bonds. I suggest, as you read material from the funds under 
consideration, that you ask "Is this fund buying primarily blue 
chip stocks and bonds?" Those that cannot answer "yes" should 
be approached with caution. 

Be vane of those mutual funds that specialize in one industry, 
they a e commonly referred to as "sector" funds. While many 
of them have performed very well, the risk is also very high. A 
downtum in that sector (e.g., health, energy, metals) could 
cause a significant decline in the value of the investment. 

While mutual funds are not for everyone, they do provide an 
opportunity for diversification in a wide range of investments, 
usually with quality management, at minimal cost to the inves- 
tor. As with any investment, taking time to educate yourse'f 
about mutual fund alternatives may result in significant finan- 
cial rewards. 

Much helpful information, u garding the mutual fund indus- 
try and specific mutual funds, is available in: Forbes magazine 
(an early September issue each year); Money magazine (the 
May issue each year); and Changing Times (the October issue 
each year). A rating and/or ranking of the various mutual funds 
is provided in the aforementioned magazines. These, and other 
helpful publications, are available at most university and public 
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libraries. Some are also obtainable by subscription and/or at 
newsstands. 

Dealing With Inflation 

There is a strong probability that during your retirement 
years the prices you pay for products and services will be 
affected by economic inflation. In financial planning how one 
should deal with that likelihood? Since the extent of future in- 
flation is unknown it is best to deal with it by assuring that 
benefits and other income will increase to offset, at least 
partially, expected price increases. In this way you should have 
additional dollars to pay higher prices. 

To provide for the effects of inflation, some business retire- 
ment plans build in an inflation-adjusted benefit. Other plans 
allow the retiree to take a portion of benefits as a fixed annuity 
with the remainder as a variable payment, fluctuating with 
changes in the stock market, the value or income from specific 
investments, some index, or some other factor. These types of 
alternatives furnish some protection for the retiree from the 
ravages of inflation, but they also provide for some uncertainty 
as to the exact amount of the annual benefit — in some years the 
benefit is higher or lower than in other years. For those retirees 
without such options it is probably advisable to put from 25 
percent to 45 percent of total resources into two, or more, high 
quality mutual funds which own shares of stock in a diversified 
portfolio of "blue chip" corporations. The dividends and value 
of these companies tend to rise when the cost of goods and 
ser/ices increase during periods of inflatioi.. 

Closing Comments 

There is much more that can be said about fin<iiicial Planning 
for retirement. This chapter provides a good beginning and 
overview. Those individuals approaching retirement, who are 
willing to make the effort to educate themselves, will learn 
about different types of annuities, the use of trusts to protect 
their financial position in advanced years and/or declining 
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health, and so forth. Many of those, and other, advanced topics 
appear in the magazines recommended elsewhere in this chap- 
ter, and in other magazines and books. Learn about your 
financial self, learn about your options, and make informed 
decisions that will lead to financially successful retirement 
years. 

In summary, fo** financial success in your retirement years, 
it is important that you — 

• Educate yourself about various aspects of financial plan- 
ning. 

• Know what benefits you will have in retirement. 

• Estimate what expenditures will be required in retire- 
ment. 

• Determine what resources you have now. 

• Attempt to fi 11 gaps between retirement benefits and ex- 
penditures by saving and by changing your portfolio 
mix. 

• Protect investments by diversification. 
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For Further Reading 



Listed below are a sampling of two books, from among many, 
available at bookstores and libraries, that will provide basic, yet 
complete, information to help with your financial planning. 
Topics run from income and expenditure planning through 
estate planning. 

Greene,MarkR. and Dince, Robert R.,(1983)Pmowa/F/>/a;/- 
cial Management. Cincinnati: South*Westem Publishing Co. 

Stillman, Richard J., ( 1 984) Guide to Personal Finance, Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

Four magazines were mentioned in ih'ib chapter. Below are the 
current subscription addresses for tht .... Copies are also avail- 
able at bookstores and most public and university libraries. 

Changing Times 

Editors Park, Maryland 20782 

Consumer Reports 

Box 51166, Boulder, Colorado 80321 

Forbes Magazine 

60 Fifth Ave., N.Y., N.Y. IOOj 1 

Mo?iey 

P.O. Box 54429, Boulder, Colorado 80322 



Changing 
Relationships In 
Retirement 

Carol Lynn Davis and Joan Martay 



Relationships with our spouse, parents, 
children, grandchildren, siblings, and • 
friends will continue to play an 
important role in retirement. Changes 
will take place, however, partly due to 
the fact that we have left work, and 
partly to issues related to the aging 
process. Consideration of potential 
changes in our relationships are a 
crucial factor in retirement planning. 
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s you begin to think about what kind of 
life you want to live in your retirement 



years, it is important to consider how certain relationships may 
vtiaiige during this period. Some of these changes may be due 
to chLices you have made about other people. However, since 
every relationship is a "two-way street," you may b'- reacting to 
changes initiated by other persons. Whichever the case, under- 
standing some of the possible changes that take place in rela- 
tionships may assist you in making important decisions in late 



This chapter will look at many of the relationships in your life 
and possible changes you may experience with them during the 
next few years. The end of the chapter includes activities and 
suggestions which may help you to resolve relationship con- 
flicts and reduce the stress inherent in most changes. We also 
list additional readings and other resources which you may find 
helpful. 

Family Relationships 

Your family relationships usually provide you with your 
primary source of emotional support. Most people are a part of 
several types of family relationships. If you are or have been 
married and have children, most likely you are part of a multi- 
generational family. Your family may include at least thiee 
generations: yourself and your spouse, your chiiJien, and your 
grandchildren. However, because people are living longer 
today, many retired persons now have elderly parents still alive 
and grandchildren or even great-grandchildren, making them 
members of four- or five-generation families. 

Your relationships with family members may include : 
marriage partner, parents, children, grandchildren, brothers 
and sisters, and other relatives. We will examine each of these 



life. 
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more closely and look at how they may change during your 
retirement phase of life. 

M vital Relationships What are some of the characteristics 
of marital relationships as couples approach retirement? First, 
long-term marriages are a more common phenomenon today, 
niostly due to increased life-expectancies. In spite of the reality 
of increased divorce rates in recent times, fiftieth wedding 
celebrations are more frequent today than in the past. 

Couples who have been married many years have experi- 
enced a wide variety of changes and adjustments in their rela- 
tionships. One such adjustment usually occurs when the last 
child leaves home. This often takes place when the married 
couple reaches middle age and is frequently referred to as the 
"empty nest" syndrome. If the la t child was bom when you 
were in your late 30s or 40s, you may not experience the 
departure of all your children until you reach your 60s. 

Although many couples adjust readily to the empty nest, 
some have difficulty. After 25 or more years of assuming the 
roles and responsibilities of parenting, a couple may have 
difficulty returning :o rhe exclusive role of husband, wife, 
companion, and lover. Women who have viewed motherhood 
as their primary role may have more difficulty making adjust- 
ments to the departure of children. However, the last child 
leaving home does bring opportunity for greater involvement 
with one's spouse. Often, the empty nest represents fewer 
financial burdens (that is, after the college loans are paid ofO 
and greater freedom to develop new interests and, possibly, 
increased marital intimacy. 

Retirement may create other changes and necessary adjust- 
ments in the marital relationship. Retirement brings a new stage 
to marriage in that the numberof hours you will spend with your 
spouse may increase dramatically. Prior to retirement, you and 
your spouse may have been actively involved in separate 
activities outside of the home. Increasing "togetherness'* can 
produce tension, as neither partner is accustomed to having the 
otheraround so much of the time. There is the famous line from 
the wife of the newly retired businessman: "I married him for 
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better or worse, but not for lunch every day!" 

A wife who is accustomed to doing things at her own pace 
may feel that the husband's constant presence places too many 
demands on her and "cramps" her personal freedom. She may 
resent her husband's new-found interest in closely examining 
her daily activities. Less frequently, the newly retired wife may 
upset the routine of the home. One wusband who retired 10 
years before his younger wife felt uneasy with her around the 
house all day. He felt as though his castle had been invaded and 
that his wife was destroying the order he had arranged. Oppor- 
tunities for practice in conflict resolution arise in such situ- 
ations! 

As more women enter the job market, the timing of each 
spouse's retirement becomes an important issue to consider. 
Husbands react in different ways to their wives' employment. 
Many are pleased with the extra income and their wives' new 
interests. However, many husbands feel the wife's place is in 
the home, particularly after he retires. When both spouses 
work, it is important to discuss the timing of each retirement. 
The goal of this important discussion would be timing the 
retirements such that they are acceptable to both parties. 

Studies have revealed that satisfaction with marriage may in- 
crease in the middle and later years in life. Couples who are still 
together during these years are less likely than younger couples 
to Say that their marriages have serious problems. These 
couples have been able to work out their differences and arrive 
at a mutually satisfying relationship. Rewarding aspects of 
marital relationships during these years include companion- 
ship, mutual respect, the sharing of common interests, and 
being able to express feelings openly to one another Marital 
relationships and adjustment patterns in the post-retirement 
years may be a continuation of earlier patterns. Those who rate 
their later years of marriage as satisfactory have more than 
likely enjoyed a history of good marital relations. 

Marital partners can be a source of great comfort, support, 
and companionship to one another during the retirement years. 
In retirement, the role of spouse may take on greater importance 
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than ever before. Your relationship with your spouse may, in 
fact, become the focal point of your everyday life (a focal point 
which may have been shared in the past with your work, your 
children, and perhaps other things). With more time and atten- 
tion being paid to your marriage, there is potential for problems 
to be highlighted and even exacerbated. Honest and direct 
communication with each other is one of the best ways to 
handle the adjustments necessary during this time. The fact is 
that most older couples adjust well to their new situations in 
retirement and can look forward to years of a deeply satisfying 
marriage. 

Relationships with Elderly Parents If you are retiring while 
in your JOs or 60s, it is possible that one or both of your parents 
are still living. The relationship you have with your parents will 
reflect the history of the parent-child bond as it has evolved 
through the years. In your adult years you have most likely 
experienced many changes in your relationship with your 
parents. 

As people reach maturity, they begin to see their parents 
more as individuals in their own right with their respective 
strengths and weaknesses. Idealization of parents usually 
disappears as people begin to look at their parents objectively. 
Bitterness toward them for perceived past mistakes and short- 
comings may become resolved. As your parents age, you also 
realize that they will not live forever. This realization often 
comes as they begin to exhibit greater frailty in light of their 
advanced age. You may find that your parents, who were once 
such sources of strength to you, now require your support. 

Research has revealed several characteristics of the relation- 
ship between adults and their elderly parents. Usually, both 
generations want their independence. This means that they will 
choose to live together in the same household only when this 
becomes necessary. The lormal circumstance is for older 
persons to live nearby at least one of their adult children, but not 
actually with them. Ordinarily there is a healthy amount of 
contact between the generations. In one study, 91 percent of 
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aduU children felt ''close" or "very close" to their elderly 
mothers and 87 percent to their fathers. Help in the form of 
money, services, and emotional support flows back and fonh 
across generations. This help seems to develop primarily from 
a sense of love and canng rather than a feeling of reciprocity or 
duty. 

Stresses and strains between the generations begin to appear 
when the health of the aging parent declines. Adult children 
may need to spend much time, energy, and money on their 
parents' needs when they had planned to be spending these 
resources on themselves, their children, or their grandchildren. 
A couple may find that the time they had hoped to spend 
traveling and playing with their grandchildren is being spent 
caring for aging parents. 

While there is usually a great deal of enjoyment and little 
strain between generations while the parents are still healthy 
and vigorous, the burden of caring for frail parents often strains 
the relationship. More than half of adult children surveyed in a 
recent study felt some stress in connection with providing help 
to elderly parents. One-third reported substantial levels of 
stress. Such stress may take the form of physical or emotional 
exhaustion. There is considerable worry and anxiety concern- 
ing the health status of one's parents as well as how one's own 
life will be affected by parents' needs. 

The possibility of parental infirmity is often ignored by 
people Many don't expect to have to care for their parents and 
rarely plan ahead for it. When the situation can no longer be 
denied, many people perceive it as interfering with other 
responsibilities and plans. The frail elderly (usually considered 
to be age 85 and over) constitute the fastest growing group in 
our population. As a result, people in their 50s and 60s ar low 
finding themselves with aging parents, a position quite rare for 
earlier generations. However, they also find themselves in a 
society which has developed numerous programs such as 
Social Security, Medicare, Elder Day Care, Respite Care, and 
a wide range of self-help groups which may help to lessen some 
of the financial, physical, and emotional strain. 



Despite the strain which may arise out of such situations, 
adult children do care for their parents and do not abandon 
them. When such care arises more from feelings of attachment 
rather than duty, it is most gratifying for both elderly parents 
and their adult children. A growing body of recent research on 
middle-aged children and their parents reveals a picture of a 
strong bond between these two generations. This bond has 
grown outcf the attachment which formed earlier in life and the 
bond will continue as long as both generations live. 

Relationships widi Children and Grandchildren The way 
you h^ve related with your children has changed throughout the 
years. You have seen them grow and develop from the depend- 
ence of infancy and toddlerhood to the independence of 
adolescence and young adulthood. As the developmental is- 
sues of childhood and adolescence were resolved, your parent- 
child relationship changed accordingly. In your retirement 
yearr this relationship will continue to evolve as you each 
confront the is ues inherent in your own developmental proc- 
ess. 

Many people hold the belief that children "abandon" their 
parents as they age. However, there is much evidence that this 
is not true. In most cases, older people are not alienated from 
theirchildren. Indeed, the family becomes the first resource for 
emotional and '^ocial support for both older and younger family 
members. 

Although most people in their retirement years live in a 
household separate from that of their children, they are not **cdt 
off 'from theirchildren. Most older persons live quite close to 
at least one of their children. One-third live within a 1 0-minute 
drive of at least one child. Very few older people live further 
than an hour's drive from a child (keep this fact in mind when 
reading the chapter on housing choices). Regular contact is 
maintained by way of letters, phone calls, and extended visits 
with children who live farther away. One study revealed that 80 
percent of older persons had seen at least one of their children 
within the past week. This evidence supports the premise that 
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older persons tend to stay in close contact with their adult 
children. 

The relationship you have with your adult children will vary 
depending upon several factors. Whether you live with or near 
your child/children or 2,000 miles away will, naturally, influ- 
ence the frequency of your interactions. Tht amount of time 
available for these interactions is also influenced by the age/ 
stage of your adult child and the problems confronting them. In 
addition, it will naturally be affected by issues and problems 
you are experiencing. 

Family relations between the younger and older generation 
are most often characterized by regular contact, affection, and 
a sense of responsibility to help in time of need. However, these 
relationships are complex and are different for every family. In 
dealing with your adult children, it is important to keep an open 
mind as well as an open path of communication. Parenting is a 
role which you can never fully relinquish. 
^ A recent survey of 300 children and 300 grandparents 

concluded that the bond between grandparents and grandchil- 
dren is second only to the relationship between parents and 
children in emotional power and influence. The grandchild 
typically established a bond of common interest between the 
grandparents and the younger couple. Thus, the relationship 
which you have with your grandchildren may depend heavily 
upon the type of relationship you have with t.hejr parents, your 
children. It will also depend on your style of grandparenting. 

New rhythms and patterns in the life cycle of the family as 
well as increasing life expectancy are reshaping grandparents' 
lives and the expectations which others have for grandparent- 
hood. Most people become grandparents in their later 40s and 
50s. They are healthier and younger looking and acting than 
grandparents in the past decades have oeen. They are more 
likely to be found on the golf course or tennis court than in tV 
kitchen baking cookies or m the living room rocking. 

Changes in the activity patterns of today's late middle-age 
and older persons have resulted in many grandparents having 
less time to devote to the grandparenting role. They may be 



rediscovering and renewing relationships with spouses, travel- 
ing, volunteering, or working. They want time for themselves. 
They may be caught in a generational crunch between their own 
aging parents who require assistance and their children and 
grandchildren. 

However, in a recent survey, grandparenthood was found to 
be important to 75 percent of people over the age of 65 who 
have a grandchild. The same percent of grandparents see their 
grandchild at least once a week. This means that one generation 
or the other is making the effort to visit. 

Children today are much more likely than any other previous 
generation to be able to have a relationship with their grandpar- 
ents. In 1900, only one child in four had ? grandparent alive at 
their birth. Recently, this ratio has increased to two in three. 

There are many benefits for both the grandparent and the 
grandchild in developing a close relationship. Grandparents 
often have more patience and more time to listen than do 
parents. Many grandparents have specific skills and interests 
and are delighted to spend hours sharing these with grandchil- 
dren. Grandparents also have many stories about the past to 
share. These stories may help grandchildren to establish roots 
and links between generations as well as give them insight into 
what their parents were like as children. Most important, 
grandparents love their grandchildren unconditionally, and in 
today's woridchildren need as much unconditional love as they 
can get. 

Becoming a grandparent or building on your relationship 
with your grandchildren can add a new dimension to your 
retirement lifestyle. Although most men enjoy being a grand- 
father, grandmothers are more likely to assume an active role 
right from the beginning and continue essentially the same role 
into the later years. Grandfathers appear to become more 
involved with their grandchildren after retirement. Many spend 
more time with their grandchildren when they are no longer 
employed at jobs which claim much of their time and energy. 
They begin to visit grandchildren more, take them for walks, 
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buy them gifts, and participate in their oveiall care. 

If you are a grandparent or can envision yourself becoming 
one in the near future, you may want to devote more time to this 
role in your retirement years. Grandparents can make lasting 
contributions to their grandchildren. They can serve as sources 
of knov^ledge, v^isdom, love, and understanding and can 
greatly affect the present and future lives of their grandchildren. 
The relationship you have with your grandchildren can be 
enomiously satisfying and may play a significant role in your 
later life. 

Relationships with Brothers and Sisters Brothers and sisters 
may play an important role in your support system as you get 
older. By the time you reach the later years, relationships which 
you have with your siblings are usually the longest lasting ones 
in your life. Over 75 percent of persons 65 years of age and older 
have at least one brother or sister, and most older people report 
being "close" or "very close" to their siblings. 

Relationships with your brothers and sisters may change 
over the years. You may become closer in adulthood than you 
had been while growing up together. Although during certain 
years immediate families may demand much aUention, evi- 
dence suggests that contacts between siblings are strong and 
have a high degree of closeness. Many brothers and sisters 
nfiake special efforts to strengthen or renew their ties after their 
children "leave the nest." 

While some elements of rivalry may persist throughout the 
lives of siblings, these feelings tend to be offset by emotional 
affection. Some siblings who have been estranged from each 
Dther re-establish their relationship. This can give a person a 
sense of accomplishment as well as a sense of peace with life 
and with themselves. 

Sisters are especially important in maintaining family rela> 
tionships. They will sometimes take on the role of holding the 
family together after the parents' deaths. The sister/sister 
relationship tends to be closer than other sibling ties. This is 
followed by the sister/brother relationship. Sisters may provide 
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much emotional support to their brothers. Older men -'ith 
sisters feel more positive about life and are less threatened with 
worries about aging. 

Siblings do not usually live in the sauie household. Their 
communication is rr 'ntained by visits, phone calls, and letters. 
Although cider persons are more likely to get help when it is 
needed ^ m their children and f/andchildren, they usually tum 
to their siblings before they tum to anyone else. Sibling rela- 
tionshipj: are especially importa.:t to married persons without 
children, the widowed, the divorced, and the never-married in 
providing practical as well as emotional support. 

In your retirement years you may choose to maintain, 
strengthen, or renew relationships with brothers and/or sisters. 
These relationships may provide you with a great deal of 
satisfaction and pleasure. Siblings can share feelings and con- 
cerns as they face common problems of their age group. They 
can share memories, interests, and activities. Brothers and 
sisters may play an important role in the network of your 
relationships in retirement. 

Friendship 

Friends are important throughout our lives, and this may be 
particularly so in the later years. In fact, research has indicated 
that interactions with friends is a much better predictor of well- 
being and satisfaction in later adulthood than is interaction with 
family members other than spouses. 

Having a close, intimate relationship with a person with 
whom you can confide your deepest feelings and thoughts may 
help you to deal more satisfactorily with the changes that will 
occur in retirement. When you can talk about your worries to 
somecne who cares about you, it can be most beneficial to your 
mental and emotional he. Uh. Actually, it has been found that a 
confidant is more important for good mental health and high 
morale than is a high level of social activity. 

You probably have a number of friends, some of whom 
you've known all your life. Your friends are likely to be of the 
same sex (except, that is, for your spouse), same marital status, 
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same race, socioeconomic status, and age. Often a change in 
status such as that which accompanies retirement brings about 
a change in friendships. We often make friends with those with 
whom we work, and when we retire, we tend to see these people 
less than we used to. Also, what sometimes happens is that on 
those occasions when we get together with former work-mates, 
the conversations focus around events taking place on the job, 
and we may feel left out. In some cases, ties weaken unless there 
is a stronger basis for the relationship than the fact that yoi' 
worked together in the same organization. If you are retiring 
eariier than most of your friends, you may want to think about 
developing friendship patterns that will compensate for this 
change of status. 

There is a sex difference in certain friendship patterns during 
the later years. A woman is more likely than a man to have a 
close friend in whom she can confide. The most likely person 
for a married man to open up to is his wife. However, a married 
woman is more apt to confide in a child, a relative, or an 
intimate friend rather than her husband. While women find 
comfort in the company of friends in the retirement years, even 
men who have intimate friends tend to see them less after their 
own retirement. Women are more likely to make a new close 
friend than are men. While men tend to reach out to friends 
more often in times of need (for example, with the onset of poor 
health or in widowhood), women value their friendships con- 
sistently in both good times and bad. 

It can be a special blessing in the later years to have someone 
who can sympathize with our problems and share our joys. The 
importance of friends throughout our lives cannot be underes- 
timated. In creating the style of retirement that will bring you 
satisfaction, it is important to include time for thinking about 
and nourishing old friendship bonds as well as developing new 
ones. 



Exercises 



Here are a few helpful points for you to keep in mind as you 
assess your relationships and establish the best means to de- 
velop and maintain fulfilling ones: 



1, The first and most important relationship you have is 
with yourself. Establish positive ways to maintain your 
continued physical, mental, emotional, and spiritual 
well-being. If you find yourself saying, "Fni too old to 
change!" recognize that change will occur whether you 
want it to or not. Why not make a conscious decision to 
change in a positive direction? The reality is that change 
is possible at any age. 

2, Take time to be alone and nurture yourself in ways 
which fulfill you. You have the opportunity to be 
entirely responsible for how you spend your time. 
Replace all *'I should" messages with "I want to" mes- 
sages. 

3, Continue to mahitain a variety of satisfying relation- 
ships with family and friends, both male and female. 
You will benefit from meaningful relationships with 
those younger and older than yourself, 

4, Develop' new relationships. Retirement will give you 
time to pursue and explore interests which will provide 
opportunities for you to make new friends, 

5, Have at least one close friend, as well as others with 
whom you express yourthoughts and feelings. Keeping 
everything to yourself often leads to isolation and in 
some cases depression. 

6, Express your feelings both positive and negative to 
others and listen well to them. Remember to ask for 
what you need. You cannot expect people to know what 
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it is you desire. Relationships become more authentic 
and satisfying when you share honest thoughts and 
feelings with other people and do not block others from 
sharing their reactions with you. When you deny your 
personal feelings, relationships are usually damaged or 
prevented from developing. Likewise, personal rela- 
tionships are hurt when you try to control others 
through guilt, hostility, or intimidation. 

7. Share physical and emotional contact with others. 
Physical affection such as a hug and hearing "I care 
about you" is just as important as eating a well-balanced 
diet and going for an annual physical. 

8. Think about someone outside of yourself. You will find 
your own life enriched by thinking of and doing for 
others. 

9. Spend time with people who stimulate and challenge 
you. New ideas enhance the mind as well as the spirit. 

10. Learn to sa/ no when you are retired. More requests 
might be made cf you — requostr of your time, your 
energy, and your resources. Weigh these requests and 
say no to those with which you are not comfortable. 

11. Set realistic and challenging goals for yourself in the 
area of relationships. Consider your present relation- 
ships and initiate any desired changes. Say what needs 
to be said. Do what needs to be done. 

12. Have fun! Pursue activities you enjoy doing and do 
them with other people: walk together, go to a movie, 
invite someone out to dinner, etc. Continue to discover 
new ways to have fun. Play does not stop with child- 
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hood. Create more laughter and joy in your life. 



Roles 

1 . Think about all that you do in your hfe and the different 
roles vhich apply to you. 

What benefits do you get from 
this role (sense of closeness, 
After emotional support, challenge and 

Now Retirement stimulation, fun, etc.) 

Daughter/Son 

Sibling 

Spouse 

Parent 

Grandparent 

Friend 

Neighbor 

Community VoIunteer_ 

Social Activist 

Hobbyist 

Athlete 

Employee 

Employer 

S luden t 

Other (specify) 
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2. Pick your top 2-3 roles and indicate how these roles 
have the potential to change positively and/or nega- 
tively after retirement. 



3. Give yourself a challenge. Try on a new role or expand 
an old role. A "stretch" for me in the area of roles in my 
life would be: 



Relationships 

1. Presently my relationship witii my 

• physical self (assess your diet, exercise, sexuality, 
sleep patterns, and health habits such as smoking, 
drinking, etc.) is: 



• mental self (consic'jr thoughts about self as well as the 
intellectual challenges and stimulation in your life) is: 



• emotional self (consider feelings about self, assess 
your self-esteem) is: 



• spiritual self (my personal and/or religious beliefs) is: 
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2. My major social relationships are (list the names of at 
least 2-3 family members and friends): 



• after retirement, I foresee these relationships changing 
(positively and/or negatively) in the follov^ing ways: 



3. The best thing about my relationship(s) with family and 
friends is: 



4. The biggest concern I have about my relationship(s) 
with family and friends is: 



5. My c nmunication with family and friends is (consider 
your ability to listen and respond to others): 



• my strength in communicating with others is: 



• an area(s) I'd like to change with regard to my commu-^ 
nication is: 



6. The biggest change(s) I would like to see in the relation- 
ship area of my life is: 
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7. I can begin to make this change in this way: 



8. I commit myself to (write out the course of action you 
will take): 
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For Further Reading 



Porcino, J. (1983). Growing Older, Getting Better: A Hand- 
hook for Women in the Second Half of Life. Reading, Mass.: 
Addison-Wesley. This book includes information on such 
issues as family transitions (e.g., widowhood, the "empty nest,*' 
grandmotherhood), new forms of living arrangements, physi- 
cal and mental health, and career and financial matters. Written 
in a reassuring and straightforward manner. 

Springer, D. and Brubaker, T.H. (1984). Family Caregivers 
and Dependent Elderly, Beverly Hills, CaK. Sage. A guide for 
caregiversof dependent olderpersons. Practical applications of 
research-based findings are given. Examples and exercises 
designed to help families deal with everyday problems in- 
volved in caregiving are included. 

Brecher, E.M. and the Editors of Consumer Reports Books 
(1984). Love, Sex, and Aging. Boston, Mass.: Little, Brown. 
Stereotypes of a sexually inactive later life are demolished by 
the findings and anecdotes from a comprehensive study of 
sexual attitudes and behaviors among Americans over 50. 

Gold, D. (1979). Until The Singing Stops. New York: Holt, 
rjnehart, and Winston. Twenty older Americans describe the 
experiences of their lives and the opportunities for a happy old 
age in an upbeat fashion. 

Dinkmeyer, D. and Carlson, J. (1984). Time for a Better 
Marriage. American Guidance Services. This book p /ides 
systenatic, practical help for understanding relationship,^ and 
developing the skills that make marriage and any relationship 
rewarding, effective, and satisfying. 

McGinnis, A.L. (1979). The Friendship Fixator, Augsburg 
Publishing House. This book weaves together case histories 
and anecdotes about famous people w ith practical information 
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about how to improve communication, resolve tensions in your 
own relationships, and develop closer bonds with others, 

Huffmes, L, (1986), Connecting. New York: Harper and 
Row, This book has a step-by-step program for ^-cveloping 
effective communications with the people in your life who 
matter most. Brief but challenging exercises show you how to 
clarify your desires, trust your intuition, be more flexible, and 
enrich your human relationship experiences. 

The Foundation for Grandparenting is a nonprofit group in 
New York that will provide information and advice on how to 
minimize conflicts and foster a good relationship with your 
grandchildren. When writing, enclose a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope. Write to: The Foundation for Grandpar- 
enting, 10 West Hyatt Ave, Mt, Kisco, N,Y, 10549 
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Where To Live In 
Retirement 

Valerie Marr Murray 



There are numerous housing cy'ons 
open to retirees. Among these are 
retirement communities, subsidized 
housing, mobile homes, condominiums, 
and retirement hotels. The decision 
where to live in later life is among the 
most important you will ever make. 
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Retirement planning — a time to think 
toward the future; assess current needs, 
interests and dreams; and determine what you want to do with 
your Ip'es for the years aheaJ. As you plan for retirement, much 
time will be spent identifying the pros and cons of whether to 
continue to work, retire completely, or blend work and retire- 
ment together. You will review your investment strategies to 
determine if your retirement income will be enough to maintain 
your desired living style. You will spend time thinking about 
how you will fill the hours of retirement. Health must also be 
considered when planning for retirement. There will be a need 
to reevaluate medical insurance policies to determine if appro- 
priate coverage will continue once retired. Many of you will 
look into the future and try to anticipate any changes in your 
health status that could require adjustments in different aspects 
of your lives. 

In almost every aspect of retirement planning, homes and 
communities are involved to some degree. When you estimate 
your retirement income and expenses, it is necessary to con- 
sider the costs of maintaining your home, i.e., mortgage, 
property taxes, maintenance, and utility costs. When you think 
about how you will fill the many hours of retirement, you will 
look at your community and identify what if offers for educa- 
tional, social, spiritual, cultural, and recreational services. 
While assessing your current and future health status, you may 
find that your home would not be adequate if you or your spouse 
became ill or disabled in any way. Housing is an important 
factor in retirement planning. Although most people do not 
relocate after retirement, a large number of older persons will 
reevaluate their current homes, neighborhoods, and communi- 
ties. 
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Why Do People Move? 

Thinking about retirement means thinking about the future. 
People attempt to identify what they believe will happen, what 
they would like to happen, and what they think could happen. 
Then a great deal of time and effort is spent planning and 
making adjusmients for that future. 

For some, this planning may result in a decision to sell the 
home and move. Sometimes this will be a result of financial 
realities. When financially planning for retirement, it is impor- 
tant to become aware of the capital invested in one's home and 
how much it costs to maintain it. Occasionally, the real costs of 
maintaining one's home are too great. 

Some people may change residence because their homes, 
neighborhoods, and communities are no longer adequate or 
appropriate. At times a home simply becomes too big to occupy 
and too big to maintain. Neighborhoods deteriorate, no longer 
holding the same qualities they did when we first moved into 
them. Or the community may not provide us with the services 
and resources we feel we need or will need in the future. 

For some, the thought of retiring gives a great sense of 
freedom. No longer tied down to a specific area because of w ork 
responsibilities, you may be able to move anywhere you would 
like. Some of you will move back to the old neighborhood or 
closer to friends and family. While others of you who never 
liked the home or area will move to a new home and region. 
Occasionally, a smaM number of retirees will move to a new 
climate. 

Perhaps some of you might consider a move, in order to 
prevent less hardship in the future, as the result of a death of a 
spouse or loss of independence. You may want to secure the 
best po.^.sible housing option while you are financially and 
physically able. 

The decision to move is not made only on economic, envi- 
ronmental, or social factors. Our personalities, former experi- 
ences with moving, and ties with the community also have an 
impact on the decision. Despite trong econo. : factors that 
might indicate a move to be wise, if you do not find it easy to 
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meet new people and enter into new situations, you may decide 
to remain where you are. Others may have made many moves 
and have developed skills that help them get established and 
acquainted in a new community. If you are an experienceu 
mover, then relocating in retirement may be just the thing for 
you. 

Just as economics, environment, per«;onality, community, 
and previous experiences have an impact on the decision to 
move or stay, they also have a role in the type of housing you 
select. Various housing options are explored in the next section. 

Some Housing Options 

Perhaps one of the most difficult moves you can make is 
when you cI»cose to relocate out of state. If you are thinking 
about moving to an area where you have never lived before, you 
will need to investigate the specific community you are inter- 
ested in. The best way to make this move is to spend vacations 
in the area. You should get acquainted with local people and 
leam about available community resources, such as churches, 
transportation, hospitals, and other medical facilities. Explore 
recreational and shopping facilities and opportunities for social 
and cultural activities. Gather information on such things as 
sales and property taxes as well as ihe general cost of living for 
the area. In order to become aware of the social and political 
climate of a potential home-site, subscribe to a local newspa- 
per. And if at all possible, before you make the final decision 
and relocate permanently, live there for a trial period. You may 
discover some new things about the community that make it 
even more appealing to >ou. Or you could determine that the 
area does not offer you enough opportunities or services. It can 
be very valuable to test out the community before you n<ake a 
commitment — a commitment that could be financially, physi- 
cally, and emotionally draining. 

.1 relatively new development in housing options for the 
elderiy are retirement communities. Yet despite their youth, 
there are many varieties of these communities. They differ in 
design, size, ownership, and management. Possibly, the only 
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features they share in common are that they are age-segregated 
and non-institutional. 

Some retirement communities are very large and could 
almost be called a town unto themselves. These are usually 
located in rural areas, but not terribly distant from a larger town 
or city. The larger communities tend to provide some retail 
goods and services. Often they provide a variety of recreational 
facilities, such as a swimming pool, tennis courts, and exercise 
rooms. 

Large retirement communities cater primarily to the middle 
and affluent economic groups. The retirement units are usually 
purchased rather than rented, which limits retirees with lower 
incomes. When the units are purchased, often the control of the 
community flows to the residents. Some owners, while selling 
the ^dividual units, will maintain ownership of commonly 
used facilities. This allows them to retam some control with the 
cornmun.Hy. 

There are no restrictions on the design of retirement commu- 
nities. There are high-rise, garden style, and hotel and motel 
designs. The most common is the garden style with indi^qdual 
units. 

Smaller retirement communities are designed and operated 
in many of the same ways as the larger communities. However, 
their location tends to be closer to the larger existing town. 
When there are fewerresidents in the cc nmunity, usuall> retail 
goods and services cannot be supported separately from the 
larger town. Nor is it affordable to provide separate recreational 
faciliues for the residents. Therefore, residents of smaller 
communities must rely on the existing town for obtaining most 
necessary goods and services. 

Continuing care communities (also called life-care) are 
another form of retirement communities that prov ide independ- 
ent living airangenients with nursing facilities connected. This 
assures people that they can maintain living independently for 
as long as possible, but if supportive services are needed they 
will be provided. Continuing care communities are usuu?ly 
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quite expensive and often represent a lifetime commitment. As 
with other retirement communities, continuing care communi- 
ties vary in their costs, policies, and services. For example, 
some communities offer full health care benefits at no addi- 
tional charge, while others will charge fees for certain medical 
services. It is very important for you to understand the specific 
policies established for receiving medical care at continuing 
care communities. 

The quality of retirement communities cannot be equated 
with the size of the development or by the extent of services it 
provides. Each community must be assessed individually. 
First, you must determine what you like, dislike, or may need 
in your housing and then select the retirement community that 
fulfills your needs and interests. 

If you are considering moving into a retirement community, 
i^ is important to learn about the entrance requirements, 
monthly charges, and sponsors and management. It is neces- 
sary to understand the contract fully before you sign it. What are 
the policies in the event of death or if you wish to move? Also, 
seek professional, legal, or financial advice before entering into 
a contract with a retirement community. 

Another increasingly popular housing choice for older 
Americans is the mobile home. Theii low cost and easy main- 
tenance have made them a very attractive option throughout the 
country. Mobile homes vary in size and features, Thej have 
comfortable furniture, convenient fixtures, modem kitchens, 
plumbing, and special options, such as shingled roofs, fire- 
places, bay windows, porches, and awnings. 

Mobile homes are primarily located in parkb; usu illy in rural, 
non-farm areas. Some parks have communit> centers and lively 
social activities. They may be limited to older people or be fully 
age-integrated. There are no major trends in mobile home park 
living; they vary widely in their design, location, activities, 
services, and compositioi*. If >ou are looking into mobile home 
living, research the various parks available and select the one 
that best suits your needs. 

Mobile no.nes have improved greatly in their design and 



availability. However, there reinain a few features that you 
should be aware of before purchasing a home. Although the 
name indicates they are mobile, in reality, they are not. After the 
home initially has been moved, it is rarely moved again. The 
costs of relocating a mobile home are considerable. Mobile 
homes also dep'-eciate rapidly and resale is difficult in some 
parts of the country. Before investing in a mobile home you 
should investigate the rate of depreciation, relocation costs, and 
percentage of resale in the specific area. 

When thinking of purchasing a mobile home it is always ad- 
visable to try mobile living before you buy. This is especially 
the case if you have never lived in a mobile home before. Some 
people have lound that there is too great a population density in 
many mobile home parks and not enough space and privacy. 
Most trailer parks have mobile homes to rent, if you want to 
experience mobile living before investing. 

In the last 20 years the U,S, Government has perceived the 
need for low-incorr.^ elderly housing. The rapid increase in the 
number of older people has forced our society to provide safe, 
adequate, and affordable housing. As a result, we now can see 
an increase in the number of subsidized elderly housing com- 
plexes across the country. 

The ^ow-income elderly housing complexes are owned by 
profit and nonprofit organizations. Low-interest loans and 
grants were provided for organizations interested in construct- 
ing low-income housing. Both profit and nonprofit sponsored 
developments are man-^ged by public housing agencies. They 
are responsible for maintaining the facility, selectin5 tenants, 
determining rentaf charges, and collecting rental fees. 

As we have seen with other housing complexes, there are no 
specific design requirements. Subsidized housing may be a 
high-rise, ont level project, or garden type. The design depends 
upon the sponsoring agency. Most complexes contain single 
and double occupancy units. Although they are not required, 
many contain safety and security features; for example, grab 
bars in the bath, flush door entrances, stove controls in front and 
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emergency signal features. Low-income housing complexes 
may be located anywhere in the community, in the center of 
town or on the periphery. 

To be eligible for elderly subsidized housing you must be 62 
years Oi age or considered disabled by the Social Security Ad- 
ministration. Additionally, you must be income eligible. In- 
come eligibility requirements are determined by calculating the 
median income of all residents in the county. Anyone whose 
income is 50 percent below this amount and meets the other 
requirements is eligible. Monthly rental fees are determined on 
an individual basis. Usually, rent payment for tenants equals 30 
percent of their monthly income. The remainder of the rent is 
paid by the govemmf^nt subsidy to the sponsoio of the organi- 
zations. 

Su> sidized housing continues to offer low-income eldedy 
the opportunity for safe, affoidable, and comfortable hou ^g. 
Like all housing, there are many different facilities providing 
various features. Some housing developments have ar active 
social calendar while others have none. It is valuable to visit 
various elderly housing developments to ' am about the social 
activities, physical design, and atmosphere each offers. If you 
are interested in subsidized housing contact your local Public 
Housing Authority for additional information. 

Cooperative apartments and condominiums are becoming 
another popular housing choice for retirees. Condominiums 
and cooperatives can be found in almost every section of the 
country. There is a misconception, held by some, that coopera- 
tives and condominiums are essentially the same type of 
housing. But they are different. If you purchase a cc uive 
apartment you are a stockholder in an association. The coopera- 
tive association does all the maintenance work. If you want to 
sell your apartment this will also be a function of the associa- 
tion. 

When you purchase a condominium it is just like buying a 
house. You own the unit and pay taxes on it. Most condomin- 
ium owners pay a monthly fee for upkeep and maintena. ce of 



common areas. 

These are some questions you should ask yourself before you 
sign any papers for a cooperative or condominium: 

• What is the actual cost? Are there any hidden costs? 
What am I actually buying? Are the expenses underes- 
timated? 

• What role does management have and how much contiv,! 
do ihey have over the property? 

•What is the quality of the construction? How is the 
wiring, heating, and plumbing? Are the units sound- 
proof? 

If you are interested in buying a cooperative apartment or 
condominium, seek the a Vice of an attorney before you sign 
any papers. 

Does your idea of retirement include thoughts of no house- 
keeping, laundry, or maintenance? If the answer is yes, then 
maybe a retirement hotel would be of interest to you. Although 
they are limited in number, they are becoming more attractive 
as a housing option and are slowly growing in number. 

The choice to live in a retirement hotel could be a choice to 
live in a room, suite, or cottage. The hotel could be a hign-rise, 
motel style, or garden type. All include a central dining area. 
Often rooms are equipped with strip kitchens with hot plates or 
a srrall range. Sometimes small lounges and community kitch- 
ens are available on each floor. 

All retirement hotels provide at least two and sometimes 
three meals and maid and linen service. Occasionally, a doctor 
or nurse will be in residence. Some hotels are equipped with a 
medical clinx, infirmary, or first aid room. Very few offer a 
full-range of social or cultural activities. 

If this sounds like a possible housing choice for you, it is 
recommended that you investigate thoroughly the type and 
qu-'lity of the hotel. Also, if possible, try staying in a retirement 
hotel before you make a long-term or costly commitment. 

Perhaps the housing options we least like to consider are 
those available for us if we become sick or disabled. Yet, 
despite how much we dislike thinking about this, it is better to 
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at least be aware of these options prior to actually needing them. 
Possibly such an awareness will prevent older persons from 
moving to a location which has inadequate long-term health 
care resources. 

One of the fastest growing services for older Americans is 
home care. Many people can remain in their present homes 
despite illness or disability with the assistance of home health 
care (providing the person does not require life support or 
complicated care). 

There are a wide range of home care services available to all 
people of all ages. Generally, home care agencies can provide 
regular home visits by a registered nurse, a licensed practical 
nurse, a nurse's assistant, a home health aid, a therapist (occu- 
pational/pnysical), or a nutritionist. Typically services are only 
provided when a recommendation has been made by a physi- 
cian. 

The fees for services vary greatly from one home health care 
agency to another. Because of the increase in the number of 
agencies providing home care, it is often possible to compare 
costs and services and select the agency that is best srUed for 
your needs. Some service^ may be eligible for reimbursement 
by Medicare, Medicaid, and private insurers. You should 
contact your local Medicare or Medicaid representative or 
private insurance agent to find out if you are eligible. 

Another expanding option in elderly housing is home shar- 
ing, where two or moie unrelated people live together in a house 
or large apartment. Each person has his or her own bedroom and 
sometimes bathroom. The general living area and kitchen are 
shared. This type of housing is especially attractive if you 
require financial assistance or physical assistance maintaining 
the nome. Service:* are frequently exchanged for rent. 

Before you enter into a home sharing arrangement be sure to 
define responsibilities and expectations. Also, determine how 
conipatible you are with the other individual before you enter 
into an agreement. 

Home sharing opportunities can be learned of by word of 
mouth, newspaper ads, community bulletin boards, and home- 
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TTiatching services. (In some areas home-matching se'-vices are 
provided through the Area Agency on Aging.) 

Accessory apanrnefits arc another 3ltematiwe for people who 
want to remain in their homes. In this situation, changes are 
made in your home to create a separate and self-contained 
rpartment for another person, thus allowing you to live inde- 
r^ndentiy but not alone. It can also help pay expenses and can 
be another opportunity for an exchange of services for rent. 
Check local zoning law s before beginning construction to learn 
if accessory apartments are permissible in your area. 

Probably the last thing on your mind right now is moving in 
with yoio children. Most of you are likely to be in relatively 
good health and successfully living independently. However, 
there may come a time when you or your spouse may need to 
consider this option. If the situation does arise and your children 
want you to move in with them, first ask yourself these 
questions: 

• Is there enough space for my spouse, myself, and our 

things? 
• /Will I have any privacy? . 
Will . be able to continue my invoK.,ment with my 
.friends, clubs, and community activities? 
/ ^d will I have any responsibilities in the house? 
We all should communicate wel! with our children, but this 
/ is especially true if we are plann-ng to move in with them. 
Express your thoughts, feelings, and apprehensions with your 
children prior to moving in and continue communicating with 
them once moved in. 

People who would like to or need to live near their children, 
r but want to maintain their own living quarters, now have 
another option. Echo homes. These are small, self-contained, 
U portable units that can be placed in the back or side yard of a 
\ single family home. The benefits of Echo homes are that they 
fc"^ are economical, barrier free, and portable. Echo homes aiso 
allow older people to live independently in their own homes, 
yet close enough to family for support and assistance to be 
provided when needed. 
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Other housing options exist for frail elderly. The type and 
intensity of housing and services ✓ary greatly. Frail elderly in 
congregate homes often lead a very independent life. They 
have their own apartment and have access to houstkeeping 
ser \ nursing services, and nutritional serv ices, where at 
lea.. .X meal is provided daily in a common dining room. The 
nfiost extensive and extended care available (excluding the 
hospital) are intermediate care facilities and skilled nursing 
homes. These types of nursing home facilities provide 24-hour 
skilled nursing care, restorative nursing, and other intensive 
serx'ices. There are other options available to frai^ elderly that 
provide more cpre and services than the rongregc*ie home, but 
less than the nursing home. If a situation ever arises where you 
need to locate housing for a frail person, contact you local Area 
Agency on Aging for information about various dependent 
housing options in your area. 

Some Final Thoughts 

The decision to move or stay in your home can je a very 
difficult decision and one that requires a great deal of thought 
and investigation. It is a decision that cannot and should not be 
made as a result of reading one article about moving in retire- 
ment or because of a friend 's recommendation move. Careful 
investigation and thought must occur in order to obtain the 
needed information and make the best possible decision. Talk 
with others who have made the decision to move or stay; seek 
advice and assistance from those knowledgeable in the field; 
and gather literature on how to decide to move or stay. 

h is also important to consider your own likes, dislikes, and 
dreams. What do you love about your home and what are you 
unwilling to give up? What do you dislike about your home and 
want to change? Will you be able to reproduce the features that 
you love about your current living situation in another home or 
community? Are you the moving type or are you more comfort- 
able with the old and familiar? These are just a few questions 
that you should carefully and honestly answer. 

The decision to move or stay put is an important decision. It 



is a decicion that could affect many aspects of your life. The 
wrong decision could mean living in a home, neighborhood, or 
community that does not fulfill your needs socially, spiritually, 
or emotionally. A wrong choice could also mean a large 
financial loss; one that could prevent you from moving to a 
better and more suitable housing situation. If, after careful 
investigation and thought, you are still undecided whether to 
move or stay, it may be wise to delay a decision until another 
time. It simply may not be the time to decide. You and your 
spouse may not be ready to make a change. Do not make any 
hasty decisions due to poor research. Take the time to consider 
carefully the many housing options available to you. 
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For Further Reading 



"A Guide for Selection of Retirement Housing/' 1976, The 
National Council on Aging, Inc., 1828 L St., N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20030. This guide offers information on how to 
evaluate current housing situations and provides tips on how to 
decide where to live in retirement. A. basic housing checklist is 
also provided to help people assess a housing choice. 

"Housing: Deciding Where to Live/' Retirement Advisors, 9 1 9 
Third A venue. New York, N.Y., 1 0022. This booklet addresses 
the major question, "should we move or stay put?" Various 
housing options and alternatives to moving are introduced. 
Also addressed are factors to become aware of when buying or 
selling a home. 

"Your Home Choice," 1985, Anierican Association of Retired 
Persons (AARP), 1 909K N. W., Washington, D.C, 20049. This 
workbook explores various supportive services that enable 
people to remain in their homes. Other forms of assisted and 
supportive housing :re discussed. 
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Exercise, Health, 
and Fitness 

Len Jordan 
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An important way to help ensure a 
healthy and active retirement is to keep 
physically fit. Body strength, flexibility, 
and endurance are important markers of 
health and fitness. Maintaining a 
carefdly designed program of exercise 
can help you to achieve maximum 
iienefit and lov.^er the risk of injury. 
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Retirement often includes planning for a 
well-earned vacation, looking forward 
to tackling all of those things around the house you've been 
putting off for years, catching upon all the good books, movies, 
and plays, and finally getting into that hobby you've never had 
time for before. Certamly these are all ways of spending time 
that may keep you active. But will they keep you fit? 

Vacations allow you to unwind by potting away from it all 
and enjoying activities which may or may not include recrea- 
tion and exercise. Often vacations involve activities where one 
sits and enjoys the good food, good music, and a panoramic 
view. Although this often resu..s in relaxing the mind and may 
even be ^n excellent form of stress management, it does r ing 
for the physical aspects of the body and often brings on a K /mg 
of fatigue . In fact people ending their v acations often comment 
that "it was fun, but tiring." 

A good vacation, then, ought to include recreational activi- 
ties which are refreshing in nature, fun, and result in giving you 
an energy boost. These activities are often termed "aerobic" 
and generally consist of biking, swimming, aerobic dance, 
jogging, cross country skiing, or just plain brisk walking. 
T aking part in these kinds of activities will generally improve 
your muscular strength, fiexibility, and cardiovascular fitness 
level or "heart strength." These activities also greatly enhance 
your general state of health, thereby helping to keep your 
medical costs at a minimum. 

Whether or not you plan to take a vacation or simply slay at 
home and enjoy your new found leisure time, it is important to 
plan a personal exercise program that wiP maintain a high level 
of fitness. All too often people who have been physically active 
most of their lives retire to a sedentary lifestyle which contrib- 
utes to weight gain, musculo-skeletal ailn.ents, high blood 
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pressure, and coronary artery disease. Retirement should be a 
time to enjoy the activities and hobbies we never had time for 
before. One of these should be keeping fit. 

It is also important that you understand the difference be- 
tween being active as in working all of your life, and active as 
related to an exercise program. While some forms of work may 
increase physical strength, there are few jobs that enhance 
cardiovascular capacity or "heart strength." It is often difficult 
for people to understand how they could work hard all their 
lives and not be fit. The explanation lies in the definition of 
fitness. Strength is only one component. Flexibility and endur- 
ance are an integral part of the formula for maintaining good 
health. The effects of work are to fatigue muscle groups, stiffen 
our joints, and drz i our energy. The effects of exercist are to 
build muscular strength, improve the flexibility and range of 
morion, and release energy for our personal use. Perhaps the 
most important difference is in the way we feel when we finish 
exercising. Although work generally leaves us with a sense of 
accomplishment, exercise gives a feeling of renewed vigor and 
the desire to become involved in other activities 

In recent years there has been an increased interest in 
planni-^g for retirement and, in particular, financial planning. 
We hear how important it is to have adequate hospitalization 
insurance in case we fall ill, as it is in the retirement years that 
we are more vulnerable to the diseases t/at can cause long 
hospital stays and drain on our savmgs. While it is considered 
prudent to provide for such possibilities with adequate health 
care insurance, it is the wise individual who practices preven- 
tion by keeping his body healthy and fit through exercise. The 
opportunities to do this by paiticipating either in a formal 
setting or by seeking advice to design a personal exercise 
program are more available today then ever before. Many 
popular magazines publish articles that feature the benefits of 
exercise programs. We are constantly treated with new televi- 
sion programming directed at expanding our awareness of the 
subject. New business is continually springing up to accommo- 
date the millions of people taking advantage of a healthier 
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lifestyle. You can buy exercise books, records, mats, jogging 
trampolines, jump ropes, exercycles, and weight training de- 
vices. There are programs to trim your waistline, improve your 
cardiovascular s>stem, give you more energy, and cure your 
low back pain. In addition, there are specialty programs to lose 
weight, quit smoking, and manage stress. 

All of these efforts have one common denominator — a 
healthier lifestyle. While we are all aware of the fitness boom, 
it is difficult to decide if we can benefit personally from 
participation. We all have relatives who claim they feel much 
better after exercising. On the other hand, there's the guy down 
the street who put his back out jogging. We all know someone 
who has joined a program to lose weight, reached a specific 
goal, and then put the weight back on a year later. There is the 
smoker who is able to quit in a quit smoking clinic, but can't 
stay off once he completes the program. However, there are 
many people who are successful in their efforts to exercise, lose 
weight, and qu't smoking. What is it that makes the diflerence, 
and how can it be successful for you? 

First and foremc you should visit your personal physician 
and get a physical examination. This examination may include 
an evaluation of your heart strength which is often done by 
either riding a bicycle or walking on a treadmill while a 
ph>sician measures the response of your heart during exercise. 
This will enable the physician to observe your present level of 
cardiovascular fitness and make a recommendation for a level 
of activity that is both safe and beneficial. At this time, it is also 
appropriate to discuss with your physician any risk factors you 
may have. We know from past research that smoking, high 
levels of cholesterol, and high blood pressure contribute to 
heart disease. It may be that you and your doctor can f^^cide on 
a course v f action to reduce any risk you may have. Once you 
have the green light, you may wish to either join a formal 
exercise program in the community or design a personal pro- 
gram more compatible wuh your schedule. 

If you decide on a formal offering, there are several ch . jces 
in the recreation community. Most school districts c^fer fitness 
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programs under adult education. Municipal Parks and Recrea- 
tion Departments generally offer gymnasium and pool exercise 
sessions which often include learning to swim classes. You will 
find exercise sessions at church socials, the YMCA, YWCA, 
Boys' Clubs, Men's Clubs, women's organizations, and many 
universities (offered through their public service divisions). 
There are :iny number of private health salons from which lO 
choose. For many people, a formal program is the best way to 
get started, it 's also easier and more enjoyable to exercise in a 
group. The camaraderie keeps many people going. It can be 
difficult to continue on your own. If you decide on a personal 
program, you must be a highly self-disciplined individual. 
There ar^ many people who experience an i.ritial enthusiasm 
for exercise, u jt as time goes on they find themselves losing 
interest and dropping their program. Consequently, they exer- 
cise sporadically and do not achieve the fitness level desired. 
Also, formal program^ are led by exercise instn.;:tors who can 
assisi you in your particular needs. If you make exercise part of 
your weekly schedule you will form a healthy habit. There is 
much truth in the saying "use it or lose it." 

Any good formal txercise program or personal program 
should include the three components of fitness: sirength^ flexi- 
bility, and endurance. It is best to examine e .^h component 
individually. 

Strength Many people tend to acquaint strength with 
veight training and muscle building. However, this is not 
necessarily the kind of strength that is desirable for people in 
their retirement years. What you need to focus on is postMral 
strength. This is strength in the muscles which allows you to 
stand up straight. These muscle groups include legs, abdomi- 
nals, and back muscles. Keeping these muscles strong and 
flexible is ver> important to maintaining proper posture and 
efficient movement. Indeed, we often see lack of posture! 
strength as the major contributor to lower back pain. There is a 
simple tebi hat you can do to determine if your postural strength 
meets at feast minimal requirements. This is c?lled the Kraus/ 
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Weber Postural strength Evaluation and can easily be done in 
your own home. 

Test #1 . Lie on your back with your hands behind your 
head and see if you can lift your legs (with your knees straight) 
about ten inches off the floor. Hold them there for IC seconds. 
You should be mindful of your breathing and try uoi to hold 
your breath. This test shows if your hip flexor muscles have 
sufficient strength. 

Tc. . #2. Lying flat on the floor with your hands clasped 
behind your neck and your legs out straight, have someone hold 
your ankles or hook them underneath a heavy chair and then do 
one sit up. Tliis test indicates whether or not your hip flexors 
and stomach muscles combined are strong enough to handle 
your present body weight. 

Test #3. Lie flat on the floorwithyourhands behind your 
neck and, this time, bend your knees. Do one si up. This test 
indicates the strength of yc stomach muscles akae. 

Test #4. Lie on your stomach and, placing a pillow under 
your abdomen, clasp y .ur hands behind >uur neck. Having a 
helper hold the lower half of your body, attempt to raise the 
upper half from the waist, off the floor, and hold steady for 10 
seconds. This test measures the strength of your back muscles. 

Tesi#5. Again, or your stomach with a pillow under- 
neath, resting your face in yoi,r arms at floor level and having 
a helper hold you. upper body, attempt to lift your legs up (wit)i 
straight knees) and hold off the floor for IC seconds. This test 
measures the strength of your low back muscles. 

Test #6 This is the last test. Simply stand up straight and 
without bending your knees, iean over and touch vie floor with 
your fingertips. This test measures the flexibility in your back 
muscles and, in particular, ine hamstring muscles in the back of 
your legs. 

Any difficulties with any of these exercises indicates a 
weakness in that particular muscle group and Increases the 
probability of having low back pain. There are s'^veral simple 
exercises that can be done to improve postural muscle strength. 
These exercises, along with the simple tests just described, can 



be found in the paperback version of Backache, Stress, and 
'sion by Hans Kraus, M.D., on sale at most bookstores. 
Ihere are also several exercise routines that can be used to 
inc 3ase muscle tone. These types of calisthenics often result in 
a firm and fit physical appearance. Maintaining adequate 
overall muscular strength is important to allow you to partici- 
pate in many of the recreational activities you now have time 
for. Many a golf swing, tennis stroke, or horseshoe pitch, has 
improved relative to the amount of upper body strength a 
person may acquire. At the same time the degree of difPculty 
in hiking or backpac' 'ng may be influenced by the amount of 
strength a person has m their legs. 

Often people will request a formal weight training program 
to improve their upper body strength. This type of oauiing is 
desirable for people who are in some form of employment 
where the job demands heavy physical labor. For the general 
population, and particularly for people over the age of 60, 
weight iraining is not recommended. Th? principal reason for 
this is that while lifting heavy weights there can be an abnormal 
response in heart rate and blood pressure which may lead to a 
worK overload on ihe heart. Most upper body strength needs can 
be satisfied through simple exercises that are desigied to 
strengthen and tone upper body muscles. If > ou need to improve 
your strength beyond this, these exercises can be combined 
with some low weight (one to five pounds) dumb bells. An 
exercise reference for strength exercise routines can be found 
in a booklet entitled "Pep Up Your Life, A Fitness Rook for 
Seniors" and can be ordered free of charge from the American 
Association of Retired Persons (AARP), 1909 K Street, NW, 
Washington, D.C. 20049. This is also an excellent reference 
guide for exercises that improve HexibiKty and range of mo- 
tion. 

Flexibility One of the most important phases of preparing 
for any exercise or recreational activity is a good **warm*up" 
routine. This encompasses about 15 minutes of appropriate 
stretching exercises* Cold musjles do not respond well to 
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exercise. As a result, the risk of injury is increased if you 
undertake an activity without warming up properly. It should be 
noted that many people do not take the time to warm-up and as 
a result wind up with aches and pains and, on occasion, more 
severe injuries. This may result in an interruption of their 
activity or having to stor* exercising all together. 

The best way to warm-up is to use exercises which allow you 
to stretch muscle groups and hold the stretch for at least seven 
to ten seconds. This is called static stretching and is preferable 
over ballistic movements such as bouncing. In fact, bouncing 
types of exercises should never be used because they may cause 
injuries through the muscles and joints. Flexibility increases 
with the amount of time that one spends with prooer warm-up, 
particularly with the amount of time spent holding these 
stretches. Again, it cannot he over-emphasized chat each stretch 
should be held for seven to ten seconds. Normally, the re- 
sponses to proper stretchin< exercises are to improve your 
flexibility and range of moiion to a point where you can move 
nfiore efficiently. This will save wear and tea. on the skeletal 
systei^ as well as support the ei foits of your heart. People often 
comment how much better they feel, and how much more 
energy they have as a result of exercise routines that improve 
flexibility and allow them to move without aches and pains. 

Once you have completed your warm-up exercises, it is then 
time for your aerobic workout. This may consist of brisk 
waiKing or light jogging, biking, swimming, or cross country 
skiing (if it happens to be that time of the year). Your warm-ups 
wf have contributed greatly to your ease of motion, coordina- 
tion, and agility during your workout. 

After the workout it is .'ust as important to take 1 5 minutes 
and practice some good cool-down stretches. The gain in 
muscular stren/|th and fle/ibility at this tine is great due to the 
fact that the muscles are much more pliable and easy to stretch. 
Many people choose to end their workout and go directly to the 
shower without cooling down. This is simply not good practice. 
In addition to the ease of stretching muscle groups and improv- 
ing your flexibility, it is also advisable to give you heart and 




lungs a chance to recover from your workout. In fact, it may be 
dangerous for people to go directly from exercise to the shower. 
During your aerobic component your heart rate and blood 
pressure will have increased substantially. You ed to give 
your body time to adjust i your heait rate time to come back 
to a normal resting level. 

People who skip the cool down and go immediately to the 
shower almost always come out feeling hot, sweaty, and un- 
comfortable. A propercool down implementing any or all of the 
stretches that were used in the warm-up will result in a good 
feeling and an energy boost. 

To recap, it is important to undertake 15 minutes of good 
stretching exerci!ies while holding the stretch for seven to ten 
seconds. You should use exercises that cover all of the muscle 
groups in the body. After finishing your warm-up you can then 
proceed with the aerobic component of your program. At the 
end of this aerobic component you should allow your body to 
recover by engaging in a 1 5 minute c 3ol-down series of holding 
stretches which will result in improved muscular strength, 
flexiUlity, and endurance. 

Endurance Your choice of an aerobic activity, whctner it 
be brisk walking or some other form of exercise, will depend 
greatly on your ability and your comfort level. Once your 
skeletal muscle is in shape, then it becomes easier to engage in 
the aerobics. For people atr the age of 6"^, a brisk walking 
program is excellent in terms of improving the cardiovascular 
fitness level or heart strength without aggravating muscle or 
joint conditions. Here we are ref erring to possibly stiff joints or 
arthritic joints that may not respond well to jogging or bicy- 
cling. Swimming, on the other hand, is an exc llent exercise for 
almost anyone. 

If you choose either a walking or a swimmmg program, it 
may be helpful to do this where there are other people. Many 
people preferthe safety feature of company. Also, you are more 
likely to continue your program if you are doing it with 
someone eise. History has shown that unless you are a highly 
disciplined individual the chances of your continuing a per- 
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sonal exercise program b> yourself are low. Although your 
initial Itvel of enthusiasm may be high and you may be excited 
at the concept of getting out and improving your physical 
fitness level, there are any number of reasons why you may 
eventually decline in the amount of times you engage in outside 
activity. More often than not, the weather plays a major role. It 
is also important to choose an environment that allows for a 
comfortable level of exercise. If possible you should select a 
one- to two-mile stretch that is fairly level, has a good walking 
surface, and is not obstructed by traffic. This would allow you 
to eventually cover a distance of up to four miles without 
significant hindrance. 

If you choose to engage in a swimming program, it is 
advisable to choose a pool that has a lifeguard in attendance and 
is in a closed setting. In this type of pool the temperature of the 
water will be fairly stable and will be more comfortable for 
swimming than in an outside pool where the temperature varies 
with the weather. If you do choose a swimming program, most 
pool personnel can give you advice on stroke efficiency and ap- 
proximate limits of individual ability. There is also a year round 
advantage with indoor pools that you can't enjoy in an outside 
environment addition, at least in many parts of the U.C, the 
shower and oratory facilities in an indoor setting are often 
more comfortable. 

Water exercise is aloO an excellent form of activity for people 
who are overweight If you fit into this category and you have 
haddiffcuhy with walking or jogging types of exercise in the 
past, you might find a more comfortable level of exercise in the 
pool due to buoyancy. In fact, it's been estimated that a person 
immersed to the neck in water can experience an apparent loss 
of up to 90 percent of their weight. This means that an indivio 
ual who weighs 1 70 to 200 pounds is only supporting a weight 
of 1 7 to 20 pounds in the water. As a result, the level of exercise 
is increased comfortably and the person is able to enjoy the 
effects of training much more than in other activities. An 
excellent reference for swimming programs is a booklet en- 
titled "Aqua Dynamics'' andean be obtained by writing to ihe 



Department of Health and Human Services, the President's 
Council on Physical Fitness and Sports, Washington, D.C. 
20001. Generally these booklets are free of charge. 

Perhaps the most versatile form of exercise for improving the 
skeletal, muscle, and cardiovascular systems of the body is a 
good walking program. This will depend on weather conditions 
(if you are walking outside) and should involve, if at all 
possible, the flat terrain previously described. There are several 
ways to monitor your walking pace and this is the important 
factor in any good walking program. A leisurely pace, such that 
you would use while walking around a shopping mall, is fine for 
keeping joints mobile and maintaining a minimum level of 
flexibility, range of motion, and heart strength. Hov/ever, such 
a pace will probably not result in increasing your fitness level. 
Therefore, you need to accelerate your walking pace and the 
best guideline to do this is a comfort level. Most bookstores and 
libraries carry a variety of books which describe good walking 
programs and how to measure a comfortable pace or level of 
intensity. A good walking program should include three com- 
ponents: intensity (pace), duration (how long you're going to 
walk) and frequency (how often), A good rule of thumb is that 
afteryou have taken the time to warm-up properly, walk briskly 
at a pace that is comfortable but wheic you also feel like you are 
working. 

The "talk test" can be used to determine whether or not 
you re at a level that is comfortable. This test is simply the 
ability to talk to your partner or any on j else while you are 
engaged in your brisk walking program. You should be able to 
talk freely without shortness of breath. If you can't do this >uu 
are probably exceeding the intensity level that would be good 
for you. Another way to monitor your intensity is to be aware 
of any signs or symptoms that signal disccmfort. An example 
of this would be shortness of breath. Mild shortness of breath 
indicates that you are at a working pace. But if you begin to get 
leg cramps, it's probably a good idea to slow down. If you are 
moderately short of breath, chances are that you would be 
uncomfortable in other areas as welL Again, this is an indica- 
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ti^n to you to slow the pace until your breathing returns to 
normal. Kyou are severely short of breath, you are clearly in 
excess of the training level appropriate for your fitness at this 
point. 

You can 1J50 monitor your intensity level by taking your 
pulse to measure your heart rate while you are exercising. 
According to your age there are certain levels that your heart 
rate should reach while you are engaged in the aerobic compo- 
nent of your program. It is a good idea to contact your physician 
for a physical examination before you start your aerobic com- 
ponent. Ask his or her advice on what the proper heart rate for 
you is while you are exercising. As mentioned earlier, he or she 
ma> recommend that you have an exercise electrocardiogram 
which consists of walking on a treadmill to determine exactly 
what your heart rate should be when you're exercising prop- 
erly. There is an age predicted format that can be used to 
determine exercise heart rate: 

220 - age X (70%- 80%) 

For example, at age 65, 220 - 65 = 155 r (70%-80%) = 108 
to 124 beats per minute. Caw//0A?: This formula applies only to 
persons up to age 65. Beyond that, the best and safest procedure 
is to ask your physician to recommend an exercise heart raif. for 
you. Having an exercise heart rate can be helpful in monitoring 
your intensity or pace but, again, it is important that you observ^e 
the responses of your body and be tuned into a comfortable 
level of exercise. Also, the above formula does not apply to 
persons on certain cardiac medications. Again, ask your physi- 
cian. 

Duration, or the amount of time you spend in your walking 
or swimming program, is dependent on your individual level of 
con Jitioning. If you have not been exercising for a while, it is 
important to progress slowly. There is always the danger of 
fatiguing muscles too quickly and causing injury. A walking or 
swinr.ming program may be increased a few minutes each week 
and in a formal setting the duration will be set for you and your 
progress will be monitored on an ongoing basis. If you are on 
your own, make sure >ou have accurate guidelines. If the 
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exercise sessions result in fatigue, then you are probably 
spending too much time at it. A good rule of thumb is to start 
out slowly with a pace of a slow walk for the first five minutes 
and then gradually increase your pace to a working comfort 
level for about a quarter of a mile and then into a slower cool 
down pace for another five minutes. You should increase a 
quarter mile per week until you reach one mile. A good level of 
intensity would b* to maintain a duration of about 20 minutes 
to cover one mile. Then, if you desire, you can gradually 
increase up to three miles at about 1/4 mile per week, keeping 
your duration to about a 20-minute mile. Peak performance can 
be obtained in about 15 weeks and a good level of fitness can 
renh from covering about three miles in 60 minutes. Again, it 
is i trtant that you have a slower walking warm-up and cool 
down in order to give your body time to adjust to this type of 
exercise. 

It should be emphasized that you do not necessarily have to 
attain three miles to receive a training effect. A respectable 
physical fitness improvement can result from walking two 
miles three times a week. For those of you who wish to and are 
capable of doing a little bit more, you can adjust your duration 
to a 15-minute mile and this would allow for an increased 
tr'^ining effect. For maximum effect, the recommended dura- 
tion of your aerobic component should be at least 25 to 30 
minutes. 

As far as frequency is concerned, the recommendation ^ fo- 
people who are just starting a progr ..n to exercise on alternate 
days only. The reason for Ihi^ is to give your muscle groups a 
chance to adjust and to strengthen during the off days. There- 
fore Monday, Wednesday, and Friday are often used to exer- 
cise, giving Tuesday and Thursday and the weekend to recover. 
People who tend to exercise every day in the beginning increase 
their risk of muscular injury. Gradually, over a period of six to 
ten weeks, your skeletal muscle will strengthen to the point 
where you then can increase to five days per week. 

To summarize, your intensity should be a comfortable pace 
where you feel you are working but are able to talk freely with 
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a partner and not be short of breath. Your duration should start 
out at a 20-minute mile pace and gradually increase to a peak 
of a 15-minute mile pace. Finally, the frequency or number of 
exercise sessions in which you engage per week should start out 
at three (on alternate days) and gradually, over six to ten weeks, 
increase to five times per week. These can be on consecutive 
days if you wish. 

A little known but extremely beneficial form of exercise is 
race walking. Race walking can be used where more of a 
trai'ii^^g effect is desired by people who do not wish to run. In 
fact, race walking has been known to occur at a faster pace than 
that at which some people run. It is also an excellent form of 
exercise to improve your range of motion and flexibility of the 
joints. More and more people are beginning to take advantage 
of race walking, but there is a specific stv le thai should be used 
for people in their retirement years. It is a modified version 
where you can work from approximately two miles per hour up 
to five miles per hour. This would allow you to begin at a 30- 
minute mile and work toward a 12-minute mile. There also 
a number of important stretches to be used for this type of 
activity that can be used for warm-up and cool downs. An 
exvjllent local reference for modified race walking programs 
can be had by writing to Charles Serritella, D.C., Lindenbrooke 
Park, Suite B8, P.O. Box 168, Manchester, ME 04351. Dr. 
Serritella is a national kdce walking chamnion and has devel- 
oped a modified program for those who are interested in this 
form of activity. 

In conclusion, it is important for individuals undertaking a 
fitness program during etirement years to first schedule an ap- 
pointment with their physician for a physical examination and 
a recommendation for an appropriate form and level of activity. 
When you start your exercise program, plan an appropriate 1.5- 
minute warm-up period in which you choose stretching exer- 
cises, holding for at least ten seconds. These exercises should 
encompass every major muscle group in the body. Once you 
have completed this warm-up, your aerobic component (either 
walking, race walking, or swimming) should consist of a 



slower intensity warm-up for at least fwc minutes. Then, 
increase your intensity to a level where you fee! like you're 
working but remain comfortable and you are able to employ the 
talk test without experiencing shortness of breath. The duration 
of your activity in the early weeks should be at abet a 2 
minute mile pace and should begin with about a quarter mile 
and increase to about one mile over four weeks and eventually 
to three miles in 12 weeks. For an increased leve! of fitness you 
may increase your intensity to a 1 5-minute mile. The frequency 
should begin with three days per week, preferably Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday, so that you have the days off in between 
to recover and build the strength of your muscle groups. Over 
a period of six to ten weeks you may increase your level to five 
consecutive days. 

It is important to remember that any signs or symptoms that 
you exhibit that are uncomfortable are warning signals that 
your body is engaged in too much activity and you may want to 
tell your physician. Many people do not follow up aches, pain, 
andailments that can result from exercise, particularly early on, 
and wind up with injuries that interrupt their program. The 
overall result from a good personal exercise program should be 
increased flexibility and range of motion, increased cardiovas- 
cular fitness or heart strength, as well as improved coordina 
tion, agility, and reflex performance. The ultimate benefit.*; are 
improvements in energy levels, and enjoyment of activities 
which keep you fit anc healthy. 
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For Further Reading 



Backache, Stress, and Tension, Kraus, M.D. A Fireside Book, 
Simon & Schuster. Available in most bookstores and libraries. 

Pep Up Your Life, A Fitness Bookfcr Seniors, Available from 
American Association of Retired Persons, 1909 K St., NW, 
Washington, D.C. 20049. No charge. 

Aqua Dynamics, Water Exercises Are the New Way to Stay in 
Shape. Available from Department of Health and Human 
Services, The Presidential ''ouncil on Physical Fitness and 
Sports, Washington, D.C. 2U001. Minimal or no charge. 

Modified Racewalking Plan. Available from Charles oerritella, 
Lindenbrooke Park, Suite B8, P.O. Box 168, Manchester, ME 
04351. $3.00 fee. 

Be Alive As Long As You Live, Lawrence Frankel and Betty 
Byrd Richard, Preventicare Publications, Charleston, West 
Virginia, 1 977. Available in most libraries. 

USM Lifeline Program, University of Southern Maine, 96 
Falmouth St., Portland, ME 04 103. Attention: Len Jordan, Dir. 
Rehabilitation Services. 
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The Use of 
Leisure Time 

E. Michae! Brady 



Arguably the most precious resource we 
have in retirement is time. Yet this is 
often a fact or which is not given serious 
attention when planning the later years. 
Being thoughtful about how we invest 
unobligated time can contribute to a 
richer retirement experience. 
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eisure As Exchange 

In retirement an important exchange 



takes place, that of full-time work for leisure time. In fact, this 
is precisely the exchange most people look forward to while 
still engaged in their pre-retirement careers. We often dream of 
all the things we could do if we didn't have to spend so much 
of our time earning a living. When we finally retire, we have the 
chance to make these dreams come true. 

Yet it is a fact that one of the reasons people crash into the 
^'disenchantment period" we spoke of in Chapter 1 is because 
they haven't given ample thought to the use of leisure time. It 
nfiay be a matter of thinking that we managed quite well with the 
leisure time we had during our work career — for example, 
weekends, vacation s, and holidays. We don 't remember having 
had any problems engaging those "free hours." 

But one reason for our relative success is that leisure time has 
been a diversion from work for most of our lives. We, used 
weekends and vacations to relax and repair ourselves in order 
to go back to the job. In retirement, people find that they need 
to get more out of their leisure time because it no longer serves 
as a diversion from one's career. It is one's career. 

Therefore, retirement should not be thought of as a longer 
than usual respite or vacation. For many Americans today, the 
retirement years constitute an entire phase of the life course, 
one which rnay extend two or three decades. This is a very long 
time not to have given serious thought to planning and manag* 
ing one's time. 

Because retirement for many people in America comes sud- 
denly, we sometimes find that an additional 40 to 50 hours a 
week that were once occupied with work crash in on us with the 
force of a tidal wave. In fact, some national studies have shown 
that retirees miss "having enough to do" and "the structure 
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work provides" as much as they miss the money they were 
earning or the friends and associates they had while employed. 
For most people, retirement means more than the exchange of 
greater amounts of leisure time for full-time employment. 
Other roles that are often associated with work may also be 
changed, and in some cases, lost. For example, we often spend 
some of our leisure time during our working careers with 
people with whom we work. We bowl with them on Thursday 
nights and play golf with them on Saturday mornings. Or it may 
be that we attend social events at their homes and invite them 
to events that we host. Because the connection between you and 
your work associates will not be as strong when you have 
stopped working, it is often the case that these other activities 
will decline after retirement. 

Another thing many workers give up with retirement is the 
sense of being productive and useful. We have an ethic in our 
culture that suggests that as long as we are working (and paying 
taxes), we are contributing members of society. Although 
leisure ischerished, especially by those who don't seem to have 
much of it, it often does not satisfy our need to feel useful. Many 
retirees feel as though they lack opportunities for taking re- 
sponsibility and making contributions. 

It is important, therefore, to be thinking about some of these 
changes that are likely to take place when you retire in light of 
how you will plan to spend your time. Leisure time is a great 
gift. As Aristotle once suggested, leisure is freedom— those 
hours when we are not required to do something. It is discre- 
tionary time, time that is "left over" after we have met our 
obligations. Time that is "free" is always a precious resource. 
Dut it takes on special importance in later life when we seem to 
have so much more of it to manage. 

Some Questions 

An important question I would like to leave with you about 
leisure time is different from the one we often think about, 
'Vhat things does our leisure free us from?" I believe the more 
critical question in retirement is "what does our leisure free us 
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for?" How shall we choose to use this gift of time*^ What might 
we accomplish with it? How can we help others and along the 
way *^.ake ourselves happier and better human beings by the use 
of our leisure? What does it free us for? This critical question 
will arise again later in this book. 

Of course, planning the use of free time is really a matter of 
personal values. And values are really about the question, what 
do we cherish in our lives? While there have been numerous 
exercises and scales that try to get people to focus upon this 
question, I like one of the simpler ones I've seen. Think about 
this question: If, right now in your life, you had an additional 
two hours in a day, what would you do with them? If, instead 
of the usual 24 hours you had 26, what kinds of things would 
you hope to do with your additional time? Would you read 
more, sleep more, play a round of golf, spend more time in :he 
garden? Pertiaps if all of your days grew to 26 hours, you would 
choose todosomethingdifferenteach day with your extra time. 
It is a question that allows you to think about what it is you do 
cherish, what it is that's supremely important to you. 

The Meaning of Leisure 

In the various retirement workshops I have conducted over 
the years, \ have asked people what leisure time "means" to 
them. I have received a range of answers. For some persons, 
leisure means time for pleasure. Things are done simply for the 
fun which is derived from doing them. For others, leisure time 
becomes primarily a welcome change from work. It is a 
diversion from those things we are obliged to do, a kind of 
escape. For slill others, leisure means a chance to explore and 
expand one's experiences. Travel is one of the ways many 
people have to widen their base of personal experience. 

Leisure time is also construed as time to be creative. Many 
people have artistic hobbies such as painting or writing that 
engage a great amount of their spare time and which become 
very important to them as ways to express themselves. For 
some persons, this sense of being creative is combined with a 
need to achieve. Leisure time, therefore, may involve the 
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accomplishment of some important personal goal. 

Many people have expressed to me the importance of social 
aspects of their leisure time. They find the most meaning from 
their non-work time by increasing contact with friends or 
members of their family. Others derive social meaning by 
volunteering their time in service to the wider community. For 
example, people may take leadership roles in their local church 
or get involved with service to a community organization. 

A final meaning of leisure I'd like to bring up here may be 
one which involves many of the categories already mentioned. 
A number of people, including myself, see a transcendent 
purpc:>e to our free time. Time away from obligatory responsi- 
bilities is time that can help us to make the necessary connec- 
tions between dis^.: /ate parts of our lives. It is time for integra- 
tion and attempting to bring about wholeness. Various specific 
events can help people to do this — in my case, a combination 
of social, community service, and private life (e.g., reading, 
writing) activities. But for many persons, leisure is a kind of 
glue that helps to keep other parts of their lives connected. If 
looked upon in this way, leisure time is not simply something 
discretionary and elective in our lives. It is of absolute impor- 
tance in aiding us to achieve a sense of completeness. 

Planning Principles 

Now that we've examined some of the background issues 
regarding leisure time in retirement, I'd like to share with you 
some principles that you might consider using to guide your 
leisure time planning. 

LMake A Commitment I believe that retired people need to 
do more th^, i involve themselves in activities. Somewhere 
alOi.g the line, they ought to consider making a commitment of 
them.selves and their time. 

When trying to explain the difference between involvement 
and commitment, I like to tell the story about a hen and a pig. 
This hen and pig were very good friends. One day they were 
walking down the road together. 

'*I have an idea," said the hen. '*Why don't we get together 
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tomorrow morning for a breakfast of ham and eggs?" 

The pig said to his friend, "Dear Mrs. Hen, for you a 
breakfast of ham and eggs is an involvement. But for me, it is 
a commitment!'* 

While my vegetarian friends take exception to the menu de- 
scribed in this little story, the point is clear. Commitment to 
something is more demanding than a casual involvement. It de- 
mands our time, our energy, our talent, and sometimes a deep 
emotional or financial investment. Like the pig, it usually 
demands our giving up some ' flesh." But the rewards of giving, 
at this level, of investing a part of ourselves in something or 
someone, are often tremendously rewarding. 

I recently met a retiree who liv^es by this principle. He is a 
talented engineer who retired at the age of 60 and decided that 
he would like to focus his attention in community service. He 
quickly transferred his considerable energy and talent from his 
professional career to voluntary activities with the hospice 
movement. He read as much as he could about hospice and 
became a hospice volunteer, caring for dying persons in his 
town. Before long, he became a leader in his state's hospice 
network. He traveled around lecturing on the subject (including 
my classes at the University). After a few years, he became 
active on the national level in hospice programs. He made a 
comm itment to something that he felt was very worthwhile. His 
life is as active and full as it was when he worked as an engineer. 
Committing himself to others in community sen^ice has made 
this man's retirement an especially gratifying period in hib life. 

2. Consider Variety While making a commitment is often 
important in order to achieve meaning in retirement, it is also 
helpful to maintain balance in the way you invest your time. 
Using a medieval metaphor, I like to suggest to people to **keep 
a number of arrows in your quiver." This is another way of 
saying the same things investment advisors usually recom- 
mend to their clients— diversify your portfolio. In this case., the 
portfolio involves a resource more precious than money — our 
time. 

This is the argument for "extensiv^ity" (the firat principle 
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argued for "intensivity"). The ideas of making a commitment 
to something and at the same time having a number of options 
open in the use of your time are not mutually exclusive. One 
could choose to be involved in a number of different things and 
still become committed to one activity that is deemed to be of 
particularly high value. A popular theory of aging that has been 
espoused in gerontology, the so-called "activity theory," rec- 
ommends that older persons keep up a number of roles and 
activities throughout their lateryears so their circle of influence 
does not constrict. While this theory has its critics, it appears to 
be sound advice for many retirees. Yet, it is important to choose 
these activities carefully and to make a wise blend of involve- 
ments and commitments. 

3. Challenge Yourself Do something difficult. Retirement 
is not a time to completely pull back from making demands on 
yourself. Especially for those who have had challenging ca- 
reers, the "easy chair" approach to retirement just doesn't cut it. 

Some analysts feel that one of the reasons people often 
become disillusioned in retirement is that they have stopped 
takingrisks. They no longer allow themselves the possibility of 
either succeeding or failing. Life, up unfil retirement, is 
wrc jght with risk taking. We are constantly making important 
decisions on the job, in our family lives, with our financial 
investments, in the way we choose to spend our precious leisure 
hours. These are the choices that get our adrenaline flowing and 
often bring a spark to our lives. And yet, perhaps paradoxically, 
many pre-retirees dream about the days when they will cease 
their risk-taking. 

I'm not arguing that we should become dice-rollers in our 
60s and 70s. But I am suggesting that we should place some 
demands on ourselves and challenge ourselves with activities 
that ar^ not toe easily mastered. There is another axiom in 
gerontology (and elsewhere, I imagine): *'to rest is to rust."This 
not only applies to the body, but to the mind and character of an 
individual as well. 

4. Contribute to Others Charles Dickens once daid,"No one 




is useless in this world who lightens the burden of another." As 
I've already implied in my comments about commitment, 
retirement is a time of remarkable opportunity to help others. It 
is also an opportunity to defeat one of the most common 
attitudes people experience in retirement— the sense of feeling 
useless and believing that they are no longer important to 
anyone. 

There is a reciprocal relationship between what we are doing 
for others and how we feel about ourselves. I've known 
numerous people who, while they have carved out successful 
businesscareersintheiryouthandmiddle-age,begantofeel the 
need to give back something to their communities or to needy 
individuals as they approach retirement. The psychologist Erik 
Erikson calls this the need we have in middle and late middle- 
age for "generativity ," a million dollar word which I understand 
to mean giving. 

Fortunately, most communities offer myriad possibilities 
for older persons to make contributions to others. Those who 
have long roots in their local municipalities will know which 
departments to contact for volunteer work in their area of 
special interest or expertise. A number of programs have been 
designed and are funded with public money to engage the 
services of retirees. Of particular note are Retired Senior 
Volunteer Programs, Foster-Grandparents, and The Service 
Corps of Retired Executives. Making a call to your State Office 
on Aging or to your regional Area Agency on Aging is one way 
to get a listing of service opportunities in your vicinity. 

I'm fond of the line from the great musician, theologian, phy- 
sician, and philanthropist Albert Schweitzer: "There is no 
higher religion than human service. To work for the common 
good is the greatest creed." This quote is especially apt for the 
retiree whore world has begun to change drastically and who 
often is seeking new things in which to believe. 

A poet friend of mine likes to tell about an observation he 
made on a recent trip to Israel. There are two main bodies of 
water in that country, the '>ea of Galilee and the Dead Sea. Both 
seas are fed by the same source, the River Jordan. Yet they 



differ like night and day. The Sea of Galilee is brimming with 
life and beauty. The Dead Sea is just that — dead. 

How might we explain the difference? For each particle of 
water which the Sea of Galilee takes from the north, it gives up 
one at the south. Thus, as the Joitlan flows through it, the s^a 
lives because it gives. The Dead Sea, however, is locked within 
itself. It takes but it does not give, and so it dies. 

5. Dont Overextend Yourself \\ is important to realize and 
accept the fact that we do slow down as we age. Our physical 
constitution is not going to be like it was when we were 26 years 
old, even if we are exercising '^gularly. Some people become 
so enthusiastic about their new activities that they may take on 
too much at once. 

The people who seem to be the most susceptible to this 
pattern are those who experience their retirement as a new- 
found freedom. They have just "escaped" the prison of full-' 
time work and embrace every unobligated hour with undaunted 
passion. Every possible retirement project is new, exciting, and 
intoxicating, at least for a while. But the intoxication usually 
does not last and frustration sets in. 

The lesson here is to attend to the quality of your leisure time 
projects as well as to their quantity. Just like in early and middle 
life, doing several things thoroughly and in depth can bring 
more personal satisfaction than beginning lots of things and 
ending up with numerous loose ends. This is where attention to 
variety of activities can help. Balancing what you take on in 
retirement between those things which require a large amount 
of time and energy and those which don't makes a good deal of 
sense. 

6. Maintain Some Structure What you don't want to do is 
exchange routine for chaos. It's true that one of the things we 
want to relax in our retirement years is our schedule. But the 
world of work does provide us with a sense of order and ritual 
that is not easy to replace in retirement. 

National studies conducted by the National Council on the 
Aging and the Harris Poll have shown that one of the things 
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people eventually miss in retirement is some structure in their 
lives. For most of our child and adult years, a significant amount 
of our activity is organized by institutions (schools, the mili- 
tary, work). Then, when we reach retirement, we are "on our 
own/' so to speak. While this may give us an enormous sense 
of freedom, it can also become a burden. What do you do with 
all of these extra hours when there are no longer the ordering 
rituals that we have depended upon for so long? 

If we have engaged in an ample blend of involvements, com- 
mitments, and purely self-selected and self-designed activities, 
the chances are good that an order will evolve for us. Some 
retirees have told me that they have ended up creating tighter 
work schedules as volunteeis than they had when they were 
fully employed. But be careful not to let the fear of chaos make 
you over-routinize. One of the things you can be "free for'' in 
retirement is a certain degree of spontaneity. Usually, if you are 
thoughtful in your planning, a happy balance of routine and 
unscheduled time will come about once you have settled into 
ihe stability period of the rethement continuum. 

7. Know Yourself The ancient maxim "know thyself is in- 
scribed on the Temple of Apollo in Delphi. It has been the 
inspiration for great philosophers and poets throughout history. 
And while it is by far the most important principle enumerated 
in this chapter, I shall say the least aoout it. I can rationalize not 
saying more by reminding you that this entire book is meant to 
help you examine yourself more closely. 

The effective use of leisure time will depend upon how much 
y^u know about your own strengths and weaknesses, likes and 
dislikes, values and attitudes. There is no replacement for being 
thoughtful and self-reflective as one approaches the planning of 
one's retirement years. While it is wise to have begun early in 
such reflection, late is better that never. 

I shall end this point and the chapter with a line from the 
ancient Greek biographer and moralist, Plutarch: "If the *know 
thyself of the oracle were an easy thing for every man, it would 
not be held to be a divine injunction." 
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Community 
Resources 

Joanne Spear and Joe Wolfberg 



/// most communities, there are 
mimerous opportunities for involvement 
by retirees. Keystones for successfully 
reaching your goals include gaining new 
ihsight into your needs and interests, 
learning to nurture a positive approach 
to living, and finding or creating the 
support you need. 



m/m/hat are Comniimity Resources? 
T T Community resources include any 
person, organization, or system that can enable you to solve a 
problem, satisfy a need, or fulfill your creative potential. Such 
persons or organizations are not substitutes for the wisdom and 
experience you' ve gained throughout your lifetime. They are 
tools to help you fully utilize that experience or unleash that 
wisdom. Just as the gardener needs the right tools to nurture the 
new life in his garden, so you may neeu the right kind of support 
and assistance to bring your retirement dreams to life. 

The extent to which you make good use of the resources in 
your community will depend upon whether you are able to ask 
yourself and others the right questions. 

Questions to Ask Yourself 

1. What do I most want to do at this stage of my life? 

Many people entering retirement have given very little 
thought to which activities or pursuits would most please them. 
One reason for this lack of introspection is, of course, that the 
time involved in raising a family, meeting career obligations 
and fulfilling civic responsibilities does not permit the young 
or middle-aged adult to pursue those interests, so why fanta- 
size? Another important reason for those of you bom prior to 
World War II is that focusing on yourself and personal wants/ 
desires may not have been acceptable in your upbringing. 
Words such as discipline, sacrifice, and responsibility were 
etched deeply into your character and they continue to be a 
guiding force in your life. But now your situation has changed, 
and those changes may call for new approaches. 

Joining the "me" generation may seem offensive to you. But 
the truth is that people who express their creativity , pursue their 
interests, and enjoy life are healthier, live longer, and are more 
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productive members of society. 

An excellent example of such a "model retiree" is Anna, a 
sixty-three-year-old woman who has recently retired from a 
responsible position in a large corporation. Never married, she 
lived with her sister and gave much of her time to helping and 
serving others. Immediately after retirement, Anna agreed to 
maintain the books forherchurch (after repeated requests from 
her minister). Soon she found that this responsibility was 
absorbing much more of her time than she had anticipated. At 
this point, Anna took a very important step toward as happy, 
fulfilling retirement. She asked herself question #1, "What do 
I want to do at this stage of my life?" Very quickly, Anna 
realized that she had an active, inquisitive mind which she v^-*^ 
much wanted to develop and use in a creative way. 

The bookkeeping job, although providing a useful serx'ice to 
her church, did not meet her needs. She resigned and then 
began to investigate educational resources in her community. 
Anna discovered a learning in retirement program sponsored 
by a local university. This program offers members an oppor- 
tunity to design and participate in study groups drawn from 
their own interests and backgrounds. Members participate both 
as learners and, if they choose, as teachers. Topics can be 
intellectually stimulating (philosophy, history, etc.), creative 
(writing/drawing), informative (investments, legal concerns) 
or just fun (nostalgia through music). Also included are social 
activities such as dinners, trips to the theater, and holiday 
parties. 

In this program Anna found a channel for her creative 
energies. She became more involved, volunteered to help 
recruit new members, and soon discovered an outlet for the 
leadership skills she possessed. Through the program, Anna 
also met and married an attractive widower who had joined the 
program for similar reasons. The key to Anna's successful 
retirement lies in her willingness to respond to her inner 
yearnings, to take action on those feelings and to accept the 
risks associated with change. 

2. The second most important question to ask yourself is: 
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"What problems or transitions am I facing (or likely to face) at 
this stage of my life?" 

Some types of changes which we experience are out of 
choice, such as Annans. Some are the result of crises or losses. 
Either type of change can be frightening, yet both can produce 
new growth and strength in our lives. 

Model pre-retiree #2 is named Linda. After many years of 
marriage, Linda found herself divorced and alone. The transi- 
tion to single life was difficult, painful, and filled with chal- 
lenges she was not prepared to accept. Linda could have 
become despondent and hopeless. Instead, she took stock of her 
problems and determined what kind of help she would need to 
put her life back together. This was her list: 

• a support group which could help her understand the emo- 
tional roller coaster of divorce 

• a new circle of friends to replace the "couples only" rela- 
tionships of the past 

• an alternative to the "bar scene" which would enable her 
to meet other older single people with similar interests 

In her search for answers Linda took an important step in 
taking control of her life: she identified what she needed to help 
her meet the challenges of her new situation. From that point 
on, Linda began to take positive steps. She enrolled in a course 
designed to give single people strategies for creating a new 
lifestyle and skills for establishing new relationships. After me 
course ended, she began to meet regularly with several other 
women from the group who shared her concerns and need for 
support. They looked for an organization in their community 
which would provide activities pnd friendship for mature 
single people. Finding none, they formed a group called "The 
Singles Network," which after five years has grown to more 
than 1 ,000 members, offers hundreds of activities and events 
annually, and has created a unique structure based on the 
common concerns of older singles. The tremendous success of 
this organization is a tribute to the resourcefulness and determi- 
nation of the people who created it, people who were willing to 



get involved and participate fully in the solution to their 
problems. 

Other examples include the creation of an Alzheimer's 
support group by a woman whose husband was diagnosed with 
Alzheimer's disease. Even after his death, she has continued to 
find meaning and purpose in her life through helping others 
deal with this tragic disease. Another example is the retired 
man whose new condominium lifestyle spurred the creation of 
an organization to assist condominium owners in the manage- 
ment of their assocrations. 

These people put their talents, skills, experience, aud ideas 
to work in sc ing their problems, and in doing so, created new 
resources for others in their community to draw upon. 

3. The third question you may want to ask yourself is: "What 
changes would I like to make in my life?" 

Most people entering retirement are not facing major crises 
or problems. They may, however, wish to make changes in 
themselves or their lifestyles to enable ihem to enjoy retirement 
more fully. Examples might be a mc ve to a smaller home that 
requires less care or joining an exercise program to build 
strength and flexibility to prepare yourself for active outdoor 
pursuits such as golf or tennis. 

Our next example is a man named George, in his eighties, 
who had raised a large family and lived a good life yet found 
himself, after the death of his wife, disabled and confined to a 
nursing.home. His desire for a more independent lifestyle led 
him to a resource person who had designed a program to assist 
older people in making the transition to independent living. 
Together with his physician, they worked out a plan which 
included weight loss and gradually increased mobiPly. 
Through patient and persistent effort, George was able to leave 
his wheelchair and eventually move to a congregate housing 
project where he cook, for himself, paints, writes poetiy, and 
attends local adult education classes. Clearly, George was able 
to match his goals with a service available In his community, 
and use that match to make significant changes in the qu Jity of 
his life. 
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4. The last question to be answered as you explore community 
resources is: "What is needed in my community and how do my 
skills and interests match those needs?'* 

Volunteer activities can be particularly satisfying for older 
adults. They can become an outlet for interests or talents 
untapped in younger years because of time constraints. They 
can also offer an opportunity to make a difference — whether 
small or large — in the quality of lite in your community. Once 
the identity associated with a job ends, the feeling of impor- 
tance and accomplishment which comes from volunteer activi- 
ties may be a needed boost to self-esteem. 

It is important to remember that seeking volunteer opportu- 
nities is a two-part process. Both parts of this process are 
equally essential to eventual success. The first step is getting to 
know yourself— your interests, talents, and skills, as well as 
your dislikes and areas of discomfort. Many fomal methods 
forgathering this information exist, such as the Strong Voca- 
tional Interest Test which helps you identify aptitudes and 
interests and determine how those strengths might be applied. 
Most colleges and universities offer these or similar self- 
assessment tools at a nominal fee and will also provide coun- 
seling and support. Should you Vr ish to acquire new knowledge 
or skills, most colleges and universities also provide free or 
reduced tuition in academic programs for older adult students. 

Zeroing in on your interests and skills can be enjoyable and 
revealing. Another chapter of this book is dedicated to helping 
you use your past experiences and roles to generate a list of 
skills you can take with yo\ into retirement. 

The second part of the process is identifying what your com- 
munity needs that would match your interests. A man who has 
accumulated many years of successful management experi- 
ence might enjoy SCORE, the Senior Core of Retired Execu- 
tives, an organization which assists small businesses in im- 
proving their profitability. A wc xan who has al>vays wanteJ to 
teach might join Literacy Volunteers of America, an organiza- 
tion which trains volunteer tutors to assist adults in learning to 
read. Ora grandmother whose grandchildren have moved away 
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might offer nurturing and love to other lonely children through 
the Foster Grandparents Program. The sense of shared pride 
and accomplishment which comes from such experiences can 
bring great personal rewarc s to retirement years. 

What are the Steps to Utilizing the Resources in 
Your Community? 

For the majority of retirees, making the decision to reach out 
for assistance or suppojt is noi easy. Pride, fear, and years of 
self-sufficiency may create considerable resistance to seeking 
needed help. Yet if ve look at each transition in our lives 
(including retirement) as a process, the e*'ps to reaching 
desired goals become opportunities to acquire valuable new 
attitudes, approaches and skills. Let's clarify and expand upon 
the steps to satisfying your retirement needs through commu- 
nity resources. 

Develop a Positive Attitude and Demeanor 

More than any other stage of your life, retirement is a time 
when personal attitudes play a critical role in the degree of 
happiness and fulfillment you will achieve. In earlier stages, 
the structure provided by job and family respcnsibilities may 
have kept you on track, but in retirement only your creativity, 
resourcefulness, and belief in the future can fill the days with 
pleasure and satisfaction. 

Self-help books aboi'nd with ways to use positive mental at- 
titude to achieve great gains, spiritually, emotionally, physi- 
cally, and financially. Applying these theories to retirement 
.planning and living can enhance the quality and perhaps even 
the quantity of your life. What are the components of positive 
mental attitude? 

Good Thoughts Attract Good Happenings 
What's the use to sit and worry 
Friend, it isn't worth the while 
Life goes by in such a hurry 
Let us live, laugh, love, and smile 
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When our sorrows cast a shadow 
And the skies have turned to gray, 
iSmile, the sun will shine tomorrow, 
There will be a brighter day! 

by 

Lil Cohen 

This poem, written by an eighty-year-old woman, may 
appear to describe an overly simple or Pollyanna-like view of 
life. But for many older people it works! Each of us sends our 
thoughts and feelings into the v/orld for others to perceive. 
When the image we project is positive— constructive thoughts, 
warm feelings, enthusiasm for life — other people want to be 
around us. Caring from our loved ones, support for our civic 
endeavors, a loyal circle of friends all can flow forth naturally 
from a positive mental attitude. In the world of human interac- 
tions a person with the ability to transmit optimism and gener- 
ate hope acts as a magnet, drawing others to him or her and 
creating a climate where good and productive things can 
happen. 

The short exercise below will help you recognize whether 
you see the cup of life as half full or half empty. Seeing may be 
the first step toward a more positive outlook. 

Attitude Check-up 

Please check whether each statement below is true or false for 
you (if the statement is mostly true, insert T; if mostly false, 
insert F). 



1. 


I am more likely to notice the good traits in a person 




rather than the bad. 


2. 


I enjoy a rainy day because it gives me a chance to 




get indoor projects done. 


3. 


I seldom dwell on the bad times in my life. 


4. 


I expect the people I meet to be trustworthy and 




honest. 


5. 


I smile easily and often. 
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6. I believe life is better now than it was in the "old 

days." 

7. When I look in the mirror I like what I see. 

8. I find it easy to sustain close friendships. 

9. I truly look forward to beginning each new day. 

1 0. I feel certain that my family and friends would "be 

there" if I needed them in a crisis. 

Scoring 

Less than five "true" responses: You need to work on 
developing your positive mental attitude. Begin by saying, "I 
am a good person, I deserve to be respected." Then try smiling 
at every new person you meet. 

From five to seven "true" responses: You could still use 
some practice in thinking good positive thoughts. Try describ- 
ing your day to a friend without using a single negative word. 
Then give a compliment to the next person you talk to. 

From eight to ten "true" responses: you're ready to enjoy life 
and share your enthusiasm with others. Keep thinking those 
good thoughts; they're contagious! 

Taking Charge of Your Life 

Positive mental attitude is more than thinking about happy 
outcomes; it is shaping your life the way you would like it to be. 
Just as developing physical muscle builds body strength, devel- 
oping "emotional muscle" can build the strength you need to 
master both the problems and opportunities of later years. How 
do you build "emotional muscle?" 

1. Practice speaking up for yourself; tell others what yon 
need and want from them. They will appreciate your honesty 
and candor. 

2. Discover your "secret yoaming." Now's the time to bring 
your dreams out of the attic, dust them off, and get them ready 
to use. It's never too late to start. 

3. Seek advice and help. Make a list of all the people or 
organizations who could help make that dream a reality, then 
follow through with phone calls or visits to gather all the infor- 
mation you need. 
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4. Use evety resource available. Agencies, institutions, asso- 
ciations all have the experts who may be able to help you reach 
your goal — v^hether that goal is returning to school for a 
degree, creating a new business, or landscaping your home. 

5. Be your own best resource. After all is said and done, true 
understanding of your thoughts, feelings, and aspirations can 
only come from within you. Here are some words to suggest the 
process you may experience as you work toward becoming 
your own best resource. 

Pre Retirement RETIREMENT Post Retirement 



Years Years 

Learning Exploring Adjusting 

Assessing Creating Enjoying 

Planning Choosing Participating 

Preparing Building Changing 



Regardless of your present state of physical or mental health, 
lifestyle, career, relationships, or patterns of behaving, you ai e 
able to change the course of your life. Using ingenuity, cour- 
age, wisdom, and the help and advice of others, you can find a 
rewarding direction for your retirement years. 

Enjoying the Feast 

The menu of choices for creating a retirement lifestyle is 
bountiful. How fully you enjoy the repast of those years is up 
to you. Savor the rich and full aroma and flavor of life, the joys, 
the tears, and the promise of each new year. In the words of the 
poet. May Sarton: 

These are not hours of fire, but years of praise 
The glass full to the brim, completely full. 
But held in balance so no drop can spill. 
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CoiTimunity Resource Chart 



Need 

Educational 
Programs ior 
Adults 



Type of Resource 

Local Colleges & Univer- 
sities 

• Academic courses 
(many schools offer 
free or reduced 
tuition) 

• Learning in retire- 
ment programs 

• Cooperative Extension 
Services 

• Noncredit continuing 
education 

Elderhostel 

Libraries 

f\^useums 

Public School Community 
Education Programs 

Recreation/Leisure 
Programs 

Senior Citizen Programs 



Where to Look 

Continuing Education 
Departments 
Continuing Education 
Departments 



Continuing Education 
Departments 

Continuing Education 
Departments 

Continuing Education 
Departments 

Elderhostel Organization 
or colleges or universities 

Education Coordinator or 
Reference Service 

Education Coordinator 

Local school department 
or Adult high school 
program 

Community Recreation 
Department 

Senior Citizen Centers or 
Area Agency on Aging 



Volunteer 
Opportunities 



Local Schools— Kinder- 
garten through college 

Volunteer Clearing House 

Local Businesses— Board 
memberships or other 
roles 

Churches 

Low Income Projects 

Non-Profit Agencies 

Service Organizations 

(Rotary, Lions, League of 
V'omen Votors, etc.) 



Volunteer Coordinator 
School Departments 
Personnel Offices 

Voluntary Action Centers 

Chamber of Commerce 
Former business contacts 
Professional associations 

Local minister or 
committee chairpeople 

Community Action 
Programs 

Agency Office or 
Voluntary Action Center 

Local [Marketing 
Directory 

Telephone book— name 
of organization 
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Need 

Help in Coping 
with Change 
or Loss 



Type of Resource 

Support Groups 



Consulting Services 



Where to Look 

Community self-help tele- 
phone line, Yellow Pages 
under name or problem 
(e.g. Alzheimer s, 
Widows Support Group, 
Singles, etc.) 

Area Agency on Aging or 
Elde'' Program 

Community Mental 
Health Services 

Church counseling ser- 
vices (e.g. Diocesan 
Human Relations 
Services) 

State Department of 
Mental Health Services 
Hospitals 

Friends and relatives 
Private therapists 



Health-related 
advice or 
assistance 



Colleges, Universities, 
Public School Adult 
Programs 

Recreation Programs 

Cooperative Extension 
Service 

Hospitals— may have free 
clinics, seminars or 
counseling services 

Holistic Health Centers 
Home Health Services 



Private health clubs and 
Health Centers 



Fitness program director 
or Continuing Education 
Departments 
Community recreation 
center's fitness director 

Local Extension office 

See phone book listings 
or call information desK 

Advertisements, "Health" 
listings In Yellow Pajes 

Yellow Pages under 
"Health" or 
"Home Health" 

Yellow Pages under 
"Health" or "Fitness" 
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Need 

Rnancial 
ServicGS/ 
Information 



Type of Resource 

Social Security Office 

Medicare 



Financial Planning 
Consultants 



Company Benefits 



Where to Look 

United States Govern- 
ment, Health anc/ Human 
Services Department 
United States Govern- 
ment, Health and Human 
Services Department 

Credit Counseling Ser- 
vices independent 
financial planners, 
investment firms, 
insurance agencies, 
banks, accountants 

Human Resource or 
personnel department of 
your company. 



Legal 



Private Law Firms 



Legal Assistance Clinics 



Banks 



Recommendations from 
friends, community self- 
help hot line, local 

Local Community self- 
help hot line, law school, 
state or county bar 
association 

Trust departments 
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For Further Reading 



Resource Directory for the Elderly, published by the State 
Department of Human Services. This document lists for an 
entire stale an extensive network of services provided to its 
older citizens. Contacting one's State Bur m of Elderly will 
provide this coverage. The table of contents range from: 1) 
community service programs, 2) transportation availability, to 
3) volunteer program opportunides. It also lists local and state 
agencies with phone numbers. 

Local or State-wide Weekly Retirement Living Newspaper 
Supplements, published by either local or statewide newspa- 
pers. This paper will localize information and news studies 
about the elderP within a state. It will also list current events, 
activities, and programs available. It is completely designed as 
a reference for the elderly, their needs, wants, recreation/job 
availability, and networking situations. 

In its aging section the library will have as a resource 
numerous books on retirement planning, programs, and aging 
issues. This resource, together with contacting local senior 
centers and colleges and universities, will enhance the availa- 
bility of information and updated data on community re- 
sources. 

Two books that are helpful in community networking: 

HeaHiful Aging, Geri Marr Burdman, Ph.D., Prentice Hall, 
Inc.., 1986. A helpful overview on aging, retirement and re- 
source materials. 

Visual Arts and Older People, Pearl Greenburg, Ed.D., 
Charles C.Thomas Publishing, 1987. An excellent resource for 
community arts/humanities programs that are in existence 
throughout the country and would lend resource information 
on programs not available in one's locality. 



Transferring Skills 
To New Work And 
Volunteer Options 

Nancy Viehmann 



Skills you have developed throughout 
your life can be transferred into useful 
roles in retirement. Finding satisfactory 
work and volunteer activities in later life 
requires careful assessment of yourself 
and your environment. 
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eep on Planning 

Prepare for retirement as you would 



plan for your career. It's called life/work planning. After all, 
this is a new phase of your lifework. 

The best thing you can do for yourself right now while still 
working is to create options for the future. Taking that initiative 
now puts you in the driver's seat. "Letting the chips fall where 
they may" puts fate or others in control. Right now can be a time 
in your life to be creative, to fantasize about new beginnings, 
and to learn what you need to help get you there. This chapter 
vill be about how to identify your skills, talents, and interests 
for your new beginnings. Mostly it will ask you a lot of 
questions. 

Look at some retirement options: 

• Continuing to work, full- or part-time 

• Volunteering 

• Becoming an entrepreneur, either with a business 
based at home or somewhere else 

• Devoting time to hobbies or activities which miy 
spin off into a small business 

• Traveling 

• Catching up on all those "things" you haven't had 
time to do 

• Spending quality time with family and friends. 
Chances are you will want to do a combination of the above 

as you do now. The important point is to keep setting goals and 
objectives, have something to look forward to, and some reason 
to get up and going in the morning! 

Self-Assessment 

How do you begin creating options? Hov/ can you decide 
what best fits you? Begin by taking stock of yourself. What are 
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your skills or abilities, talents and i..terests? You have devel- 
oped hundreds of skills over the years! 

Think of skills in their very broadest terms: any function 
where you use your hands (as in anything requiring dexterity), 
your head (for thinking, talking, anything using your mind), or 
your feet (as in dancing, running, or walking). Examples of 
different kinds of skills are persuading, problem solving, teach- 
ing, observing, organizing, managing money, computing, 
drawing, composing, assembling, and constructing. Some are 
tangible and concrete, while others are intangible. Skills may 
be highly developed and learned or may fall in the category of 
"having a knack for. . or "being a natural at. . . ."For a good list 
of skills refer to Richard Bolles The Three Boxes of Life listed 
in the bibliography at the end of this chapter. 

It's natural to enjoy using some of your skills more than 
others. As you begin to identify your own skills you will 
probably notice that those skills you enjoy using most are ones 
that you use not only in your job but also in your free-time 
activities or in your relationships. That's because skills are 
transferable. You can take them with you into retirement. 

Take, lOr example: 

• a retired optical salesperson who uses the gift of gab and 
persuasion in an utterly authentic one-man traveling 
show as Ben Franklin 

• an electrical engineer who moved to Maine and uses his 
eye for detail and precision as a picture framer in an 
increasingly busy home-based business 

• a husband and wife, he a retired state director of parole 
services, she a retired pre-school teacher, use their skills 
as Peace Corps Volunteers in Tunisia. 

Now, what are your skills? Take some time and several 
sheets of paper and a pencil to recall specific activities you are 
involved with: yu v r job, a hobby or activity you enjoy, a role or 
relationship you have. 

First, list at the top of each page just one topic such as: 

Sheet 1 — My job as customer service representative 

Sheet 2 — Planning a trip "out West" 
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Sheet 3 — Being a parent to Jill and Joey 

Sheet 4 & up! — ^The more, the better! 

Second,, think of all the tasks involved in each of those 
activities. For instance: Planning a trip "out West."Tasks might 
include: locating maps and destinations; collecting informa- 
tion — calling and sending for brochures; checking into differ- 
ent modes of transportation, schedules, various costs, weather 
conditions; matching family's interests to itinerar>'; budgeting; 
assigning tasks to each family member; supervising packing, 
etc. 

Third, extract from the tasks the skills which are involved. In 
the above example you will find the following skills, among 
others: researching, coordinating, organizing, budgeting. 

This is an exercise you can do now and repeat again and 
again. If possible, work with your spouse or a friend. Two heads 
are better than one when it comes to generating ideas. Not only 
will it be a help in identifying more skills from each activity, it 
cai. also be a great "re-getting-to-know" and appreciating each 
other's strengths. 

Once you learn the techniques for skill identification you 
may begin to look at everything you do in this new way. What 
tasks, what skills am I using and what am I enjoying about this? 
Do I like this activity because Tm organizing people or things, 
because Tm in charge, because I'm coming up with new ideas, 
or making or producing something with my hands? 

The payoff for learning this technique can be beneficial in 
your own job right now. When you look at and break down your 
job into tasks and skills, you are really writing your own job 
description. You may notice new things about what you do well 
and enjoy at work and also what you don't like or do as well. Is 
it possible for you to concentrate more on developing those 
positive aspects of your job and delegate some of those other 
tasks? 

Clustering Skills 

Through identifying skills from different kinds of jobs and 
activities you will most likely find the repetition of a cluster of 
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skills you have expertly developed. These can be the anchors 
for your own list of transferable skills to take with you into 
retirement. Don't overlook new skills and new interests you 
will develop in your years prior to retirement. 

For other good exercises, buy and use two books by Richard 
Bolles, What Color Is Your Parachute and Three Boxes of Life. 
In addition, there are many good career transition courses at 
local colleges and universities. 

Brainstorming New Ideas 

When you feel you have enough information about your 
skills, brainstorm new ways your combination of skiMs might 
be used. Brainstorming is a process of generating lots of ideas 
in a sh ort period of time. Its two rules are: Quantity, not quality, 
counts and no criticisms or evaluations are allowed: The crazier 
and zanier, the better. You can go back to the practical alterna- 
tives later. Keep in mind though that what you might consider 
kind of zany someone somewhere is most likely doing as his or 
her life/work. 

At this stage it is especially helpful to have one other or, 
belter yet, a group of people working with you who can keep the 
ideas flowing and bouncing off one another. For instance, let's 
take the following core group of skilici: 

Persuading, organizing, lending and researching. What 
are some occupations and activities which need *he expertise of 
those skills? A partial list of possibilities (brainstormed by one) 
includes: 

• a door-to-door encyclopedia salesperson 

• fundraising chairperson for local library building fund 

• an executive search consultant 

• a tour leader for a rock climbing expedition with a group 
of inner city kids 

• an organizer of a bus trip for senior citizens to a major 
museum. 

The list could go on and on. Encourage yourself and others 
to be as specific as possible in your brainstorming (e.g., 
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fundraising chairperson for the local library building fund 
includes a doing what, for whom, in what capacity). Its purpose 
is to instigate some viable alternatives. 

Now Evaluate 

You now have a substantial list of possibilities you and 
others have brainstormed. This is the time to evaluate, to cross 
out, and to add. Ask yourself some more questions. 

• ii ineedto earn additional income, which of these sugges- 
tions might be feasible? Maybe you'll add more. 

• If I plan to do volunteer work which might I conside;? 

• If I want to involve myself in experiences purely for my 
own enjoyment, yet use my proven skills, which might 
apply? 

• Which ones are just out of the question? 
Values 

How will your values (those things that are dearest to you) 
influence any choices you might make? Do those values of 
family, caring for grandchildren, and being with nearby friends 
mean you won't choose to go off and settle in a warmer climate 
or buy arecreational vehicle and live a life on the road? Perhaps. 
But now that alternatives have been presented, you are better 
able to examine costs and benefits and make your choice. You 
are in the driver's seat. 

External Assessment — What's Out There? 

Next comes your external assessment. What's going on 
around you? This begins a process of gathering information, 
talking to lots of people (especially people you know who are 
already retired) and asking yourself more questions. Gathering 
financial information is critical to your decision making about 
your retirement future. The chapter on financial planning in this 
book will help you to explore this important matter. It will also 
help you to ans vvcr the question, "will paid employment need 
to be part of my future life/work?" 
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Work 

It may surprise you to know that the present generation of 
pre-retirees (let's say in their late 50s and eariy 60s) will be 
needed in the American workforce. Because of the "baby bust*' 
of the late 1960s and 1970s, fewer younger workers are going 
to be available to meet the needs of an expanding workforce. As 
the popu) ^tion of people over age 65 increases 28 percent by the 
year 2000, employers will need to accommodate older workers 
by designing more flexible work schedules to meet their re- 
quirements for skilled labor. 

The Work in America Institute reported some traits of older 
v/orkers. These include fewer absences, fewer on-the-job acci- 
dents, leso stress, and more satisfaction with their jobs than 
younger workers. Other national studies report that older 
workers are at least as productive, and in many cases, more 
productive than other workers. American business and industry 
is beginning to hear these messages. So, if you decide that work 
remains in your future, the outlook for you and other older 
workers appears to be promising. 

What are your company's policies regarding hiring back 
retirees for temporary or part-time positions? How does it fill 
>'acancies due to sick leaves, vacations, or peak loads? Many 
pre-retirees want to consider the possibility of engaging less 
than full-time work with their present firm. After all, you know 
your present organization better than the one down the street. 
If your organization does not have a policy enabling you to stay 
on in a less than full-time role, you lay want to take the 
initiative and be instrumental in trying lO create this option. 

The Travelers Insurance Company of Hartford, Connecticut, 
has been a leader in hiring back its retired employees and even 
created a special program for older workers which is directed 
by two retirees who job share the position. Other corporations 
are doing similar thin^^ with their own retiree^ or retirees from 
other companies. 

Job Sharing 

Job sharing is a work time alternative where two people share 
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the responsibilities, salary, and benefits of one full-time job. 
Usually, each person works half-time, although time and salary 
may be prorated differently. The benefits of such an arrange- 
ment to both the employer and employee are many. Job sharers 
offer a broader range of skills than those available from one 
person. They tend to have greater energy, more ideas and 
creativity, fewer absences and lower rates of bumout. The 
option is particularly appropriate either for two older workers 
who desire to pare down their work life or for an older worker 
who has more experience and wisdom to team up with a young 
worker who is training. 

Job sharing is not an option that is usually offered by 
employers (at least yet). When it does occur, it typically 
involves one job at a time and tends io be initiated by the 
employees who are interested in such an arrangement. But that 
is what this book is all about— creating options. For more 
information about job sharing, refer to the list of books at the 
end of this chapter. 

I'd like to offer a word of caution, however. If you reduce 
your salary by working less than full time, you'll need to know 
how this affects your retirement benefits. This is a matter you 
can talk over with the human resource director of your organi- 
zation. 

Taking Stock of Your Community 

What is your community lacking for goods and services? 
How m'ght you fill that gap through a home-based or small 
business or through a volunteer service? You know what your 
skills are. For example, if many people in your community go 
away for extended periods, is there a need for a service to look 
after property? Maybe you have discovered your skills are in 
coordinating, scheduling, observing, and possibly basic home 
repairs. You might either do the job yoursell or serve as the 
contractor for turning the water on, fixing the leaks, keeping the 
driveway plowed, or the lawn mowed. 

What are your town's and/or state's regulations regarding 
home businesses should you want to hang out your shingle for 
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picture framing, sign making, or marriage counseling? 
Volunteering 

Volunteering offers freedom and flexibility and endless pos- 
sibilities. It's easy to accept the first request that sounds 
interesting (and there will be many when it's known you have 
vlme to give). Take some time, however, to match your skills 
and your interests to the job. It will be more rewarding for you 
and far more beneficial to the organization if you have clearly 
articulated what kinds of tasks you are best qualified to perform 
and which ones particularly hold your interest. 

Putting It All Together 

By now you've read, done some thinking, and perhaps have 
woriced along with the self-assessment exercises. It's hard 
woric but you will learn more about yourself each and every 
time you do them. It will enhance your self-confidence because 
you will always discover things you are good at that you may 
never have recognized before. In closing this chapter, here's a 
checklist for identifying your skills and creating a list of 
possibilities for transferring those skills to new work or volun- 
teer options. 

• Identifying your skills by breaking down the tasks of any 
of your jobs, activities, or roles 

• Clustering those skills you enjoy most and do best 

• Brainstorming new possibilities for utilizing your skills 
and talents 

• Considering your values and how they may influence any 
choices you'll make 

• Taking a realistic look at your financial picture 

• Gathering information from everywhere and from every- 
one you caii find about what's available in your commu- 
nity and what's missing 

• And finally keep things in balance — learning, working, 
and playing can all be part of a creative retirement as well 
as your life now 
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For Further Reading 

Richard N. Bolles, The Three Boxes of Life, and How To Get 
Out of Them, Ten Speed Press, Berkeley, California; 1978. 
Ongoing revised editions. Practical, thorough and lighthearted 
manual fo'- job hunters and career changers on the issues of 
lifelong working, learning, and leisure. 

Richard N. Bolles, What Color Is Your Parachute, Ten 
Speed Press, Berkeley, California. Ongoing revised editions. 
Step-by-step help for career changers and job hunters with 
practice activities for assessing skills, defining job interests and 
methods for job searching. 

Barney Olmsted and Suzanne Smith, The Job Sharing Hand- 
book, Penguin Books, New York, N.Y., 1983. A how-to guide 
for anyone who wants a flexible working schedule. Provides in- 
formation on the job sharing concept and checklists, work- 
sheets and questionnaires for finding a pvtner, presenting and 
implementing the idea and making it work. 
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Health Insurance in 
Later Life 

Romaine Turyn and Sheila Comerford 



In today's health market, it is 
increasingly important for older ^jersons 
to know about the range of public and 
private health insurance options that are 
available. Medicare, *Medigap' and 
Long Term Care insurance are complex 
components of Americans health 
insurance system. The consumer is wise 
to bring sophisticated questions about 
health insurance into retirem^jit 
planning. 
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It is clear from the television personalities, 
mail advertisements, and the enormous 
amount of money going into marketing and publicity that there 
is a great deal of concern about the adequacy of health insurance 
for the retiree. 

Given the growth in the sheer number of products, there is 
increased pressure to choose the right, and the right amount of, 
health insurance. It is important to do so, as older persons often 
sacrifice a good deal to pay the premiums for expensive and 
inefficient insurance policies. 

This chapter provides an overview of insurance and pro- 
vides some hints about what to look for and what to be aware 
of in selecting health insurance. 

Medicare 

Medicare wa;> designed to serve as the basic health insurance 
program for people 65 or older and for certain disabled people. 

Medicare has two parts: Part A, hospital insurance, and Part 
B, medical insurance. Most older Americans have Medicare 
coverage. 

Hospital insurance 

Most individuals are entitled to Medicare Part A through 
their Social Security. Medicare Part A covers four kinds of 
care: inpatient hospital care, medically necessary inpatient care 
in a skilled nursing facility after a hospital stay, home health 
care, and hospice care in a Medicare certified hospice program. 

Medicare hospital insurance v/ill help pay for inpatient 
hospital care if you meet four conditions: 

1. A doctor prescribes inpatient hospital care; 

2. The care can only be provided in a hospital; 

3. The hospital is paiticipating in Medicare; and 

4. The Utilization Review Committee of the hospital 
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or a Peer Review Organization does not disapprove 
yoiir stay. 

After you have been in a hospital, Medicare hospital insur- 
ance can help pay for inpatient care in a skilled nursing facility 
(SNF) if you still require daily skilled nursing or rehabilitation 
services. To be eligible for this benefit, all five of the following 
conditions must be met: 

1. You have been in a hospital at least three days in a row 
before you transfer to a SNF; 

2. You are transferred to the SNF because you require care 
for a same conditions for which you were treated in the 
hospilal; 

3. You are admitted within a short time after you leave the 
hospital; 

4. A doctor certifies that you need, and you actually receive 
skilled nursing or skilled rehabilitation services on a 
daily basis; and 

5. The Medicare intermediary or the facility's Utilization 
Review Committee does not disapprove your stay. 

There is a limit on how many days of hospital or skilled 
nursing facility care Medicare can help pay for. There are also 
non-covered services under each type of care. If you have 
questions about what Medicare will and will not cover, you 
should contact your local Social Security office. 

Medical Insurance 

Medicare deductibles and premiums change almost yearly. 
It is important to consider these costs in your retirement budget. 

Generally, individuals must sign up icr Medicare Part B and 
pay a monthly premium. Medicare Part B can help pay for 
doctors' services, outpatient hospital care, outpatient physical 
therapy and speech pathology services, home health care, and 
many other health services and supplies not covered by Part A. 
Medicare Part B will also pay for some home health services 
including part-time skilled nursing care, physical therapy, and 
speech therapy. 

For Medicare Pa*^ B, you must pay $75 in approved charges 
(deductible) for covered medical expenses in 1987, and then 
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Medicare Part B will pay 80% of the approved cbvxges there- 
after for the rest of the year. You pay the uncovered 20% of 
charges. 

Medicare medical insurance provides a range of services, in- 
cluding, but not limited to, medical and surgical services, diag- 
nostic tests and procedures, radiology and pathology services 
provided in the hospital, x-rays, blood transfusion, and speech 
pathology. Services not covered include routine physical ex- 
ams, routine foot care, eye or hearing examinations for eye- 
glasses or hearing aids, immunizations, chiropractic services, 
dental care, prescription drugs, long term care, or cosmetic 
surgery. 

Because Medicare coverage is not comprehensive and be- 
cause Medicare is riddled with conditions and exceptions to 
coverage, it is extremely important to tak.e the time to review 
Medicare coverage. The U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services has developed an excellent guide called 
"Your Medicare Handbook, 1987." You can obtain your own 
copy by contacting the Social Security office nearest you. 

Medigap Policies — Medicare Supplements 

In the preceding section, we discussed Medicare. From that 
discnssif^n, it is clear that there are gaps in the coverage 
Medicare provides to older consumers today. In fact, even with 
additional private insurance, older people are paying more out 
of pocket for health care today than they were before Medicare 
was enacted. Medicare supplement policies, or "Medigap" 
policies, are designed to fill many of these gaps in Medicare, to 
cover much of what Medicare does not. 

Federal kgislation passed in 1981 requires that, for a policy 
to be considered a Medicare supplement or a "Medigap" 
policy, it must fill certain gaps in the Medicare Program: 

• the policy must cover aU expenses not covered by 
Medicare during days 61-90 of hospitalization. 

• the policy must cover non-Medicare covered expenses 
during "lifetime reserve." 

• the policy must pay 90 percent of hospital expenses for 



one year after Medicare benefits are exhausted. 

• the policy must pay 20 percent of approved doctors' bills 
after a $200 maximum deductible. 

• the 7 Aicy must assure a loss ratio of at least 60 percent 
on individual policies and 75 percent on group j^olicies. 

In addition to the minimum '•*andards set forth by this federal 
legislation, many policies include coverage for Medicare Part 
A and Part B deductibles, coverage in ercess of 90 percent of 
hospital expenses after 365 days, coverage for more than 20 
percent of Medicare's reasonable fee, prescription drugs, and 
private duty nursing. 

The following are helpful guidelines to use v^hen purchasing 
a Medigap policy: 

1. Make sure the policy is guaranteed renewable. Some 
policies guarantee that you can renew annually, while 
others reserve the right to terminate all like policies in 
the state. 

2. Choose a policy with an acceptable loss ratio. This is the 
amount of premiums paid in, in relation to the premiums 
paid out by the company. 

3. Make sure the claim form is understandable and easv 
use. 

4. Find out how long it takes to process a claim. Obviously 
you do not want to purchase insurance from a company 
which does not provide prompt service. 

5. Determine the company's '*Best" rating in Best's Insur- 
ance Reports: Life and Health. This is the Dunn & 
Bradstreet of the insurance industry and ir, a good 
indicator of a company's financial status. As a general 
rule, it is best to insure only with companies that have the 
highest (A+ or A) Best rating. Best d.rectories are 
available at your local library or at the Bureau or 
Departii^ent of Insurance in most states. 

6. Make sure your policy is comprehensive but affordable. 

7. Remember: One comprehensive Medigap policy is all 
the coverage you need. Owning more than one Medigap 
policy in the hope that they will all pa v off is usually not 
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advisable. Most Medigap policies have a ''coordination 
cf benefits" clause, which states that only one policy 
will pay if there are multiple policies for the same 
coverage. 

Since 198 1 when the federal law was enacted, the number of 
"problem" policies has declined. However, the U.S. House 
Select Committee on Aging estimates that the number of 
instances of marketing abuses by insurance agents selling 
Medigap policies has not declined. 

In a survey of state insurance commissioners, some common 
Medigap marketing abuses we:^ outlined. 

1. The agent says he represents the government and/or 
Medicare. 

2. The agent suggests that the consumer cancel an existing 
policy and buy an allegedly better policy from him. The 
agent's motivation here is to sell another policy and thus 
collect another commission. 

3. The agent encourages the consumer to buy duplicate 
coverage. 

4. The agent advises the client not to report any pre- 
existing conditions. 

5. The agent assures the consumer that the policy covers 
everything that Medicare does not. 

Long Term Care Insurance 

The Department of Health and Human Services estimates 
that, by the year 1990, $82 billion a year will be spent on 
nursing home care in America, nearly half of it coming from 
consumers' pockets. Most older Americans (69 percent ac- 
cording to a recent Harris poll) are unaware that Medicare will 
not pay for an extended nursing home stay. The insurance 
industry has become aware of the issue and, in response, has 
introduced dozens of long term care policies into the market- 
place. 

The development of private insurance policies to pay for 
long term care, however, is still a relatively new phenomenon. 
In the late 1970s the market consisted of a small number of 
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regional insurance companies selling policies with limited 
coverage. By 1985, 30 of the nation*s largest companies had 
entered the market, selling over 100,000 policies. Two years 
later the number of companies had more than doubled to 73, 
and the number of policies sold had nearly quadrupled to over 
400,000. 

Long term care insurance is a product designed to cover a 
predetermined length of stay (usually between 1 and 6 years) in 
a skilled nursing facility, an intermediate care facility, or 
custodial facility at a predetermined daily rate. Premiums are 
based on age, length of coverage, level of care, and elimination 
days and can range from $125 - $4,000 yearly. 

Long term care insurance at this point in its development is 
primarily a product designed for those who wish to protect their 
assets from the financial strain an extended stay in a nursing 
home would cause, and who can afford the often sizable 
monthly premiums. A private pay nursing home bed now costs 
an average of $22,000 a year. Long term care insurance is not 
designed for those on small fixed incomes who have limited 
assets. 

Recent marketing studies indicate that consumers would 
like the following elements in a long term care policy: 

• Comprehensive, affordable coverage. 

• A lifetime benefit. This is currently not available in any 
policy. 

• Direct access to nursing home and home health with no 
prior hospitalization for nursing home coverage and no 
prior nursing home coverage for home health. A few 
policies of^er direct access, usually at a higher premium. 
AARP*s policy offers direct access for the same pre- 
mium. 

• Custodial care coverage. This care consists primarily of 
assistance with activities of daily living. 

• A return on the premium. This is especially important to 
younger consumers who anticipate paying for long term 
care over a lifetime. If they don't use the policy, they 
want some return on their premium. Currently, no policy 
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offers such a return. Industry experts estimate such a 
policy would cost between 3 and 10 times current 
premiums. 

What Should You Look For in A Policy? 

Appropriate Levels of Facility I Care, Make sure that your 
policy covers skilled, intermediate, and custodial care. 

Provision of Home Health Care, The policy you buy should 
cover home health care. Buy the longest benefit period with the 
fewest number of preconditions for access, 

Guu^anteed renewable, A policy may only be conditionally 
renewaL le, which means the insurance company reserves the 
right to terminate all like policies in the state. 

The company is financially sound. One good indicator of a 
company's operating performance and its financial status is its 
Best Rating, Companies are rated A+, A, B+, B, and C. As a 
general rule, it is best to insure only with companies that have 
A+ or A ratings, ""he Best directory is available at your local 
library or the Stat i Bureau of Insurance. 

Provision of an acceptable loss ratio. This is th: amount of 
premiums paid in, in relation to the premiums paid out by the 
company, for example: If company "A" pays out $650,000 to 
policy holders and takes in premiums of $1,000,000 then 
Company A's loss ratio equals 65 percent (650,000 divided by 
1,000,000), Loss ratios for long term care policies should fall 
into the 50 percent - 60 percent range. Obviously it is a good 
idea to buy a policy that meets all your o.her criteria and has a 
reasonable loss ratio. The loss ratio is available from the 
Bureau of Insurance, 

Provides a clear statement about elimination days in the 
policy. These are the number of days before the benefit be- 
comes payable. Most policies offer consumers a choice be- 
tween 0, 20, and 100 elimination days. The higher the number 
of elimination days you opt for, the lower your annual premium 



is. Pick an elimination period that fits your budget. 

When Should You Buy Long Term Care Insurance? 

In today's market, the best time to buy long term care 
insurance is between the ages of 50-69. During this time 
premiums are still low enough to be affordable. After ago 70 the 
premiums begin to climb dramatically and after age 80 become 
prohibitive, often ranging between $2,500 and $4,000 a year. 

The diversity and lack of standardization of long term care 
polic' *s can make choosing a policy very difficult, A final word 
of advice: Shop Around. It is extremely important to compare 
benefits and premiums for a number of different policies before 
making a decision. 

Some states, including Maine, offer consumers an insurance 
compirison chart to aid in choosing a policy. Contact your state 
insurance bureau or local area agency on agii?g for more infor- 
mation. 

Limited Benefit Health Policies and Indemnity Policies 

Other types of policies marketed primarily to older people 
are limited benefits health policies and indemnity policies. 

Indemnity policies pay a fixed amount for each day in the 
hospital, while limited benefit health policies usually provide 
an indemnity payment fcr a particular illness (such as cancer). 
These policies are marketed vigorously on the basis that the 
premiums are relatively inexpensive and offer the consumer 
extra cash when hospitalized. 

Consumers should realize that both limited benefit neahh 
policies and indemnity policies should be viev/ed solely as 
extra policies and not as necessary pa.ts of good insurance 
coverage. 

There are two important factors to consider before purchas- 
ing such policies: 

1. The average length of hospital stay for a Medicare 
patient in Maine is 8.7 days. Nationally the length of stay 
is less than 7 days. The average cancer oatient i^ hospi- 
talized an average of 1,8 times in a two-year period. 
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These statistics demonstrate how unlikely it would be 
for a consumer to receive a good return on the premium. 
2. According to some estimates, loss ratios for these poli- 
cies range from 17 percent to 41 percent. Clearly con- 
sumers are not getting the return on premiums that they 
expect. Advocates often recommend that seniors not 
buy or at least be ver} careful before buying limited 
benefit health policies, and some states have even out- 
lawed their sale. 
A word of advice: Don't let your fear of being under-insured 
cause you to purchase more insurance than you need. 

Be A Wise Consumer 

If you are not sure an agent is telling you the whole story, or 
if you want to double-check his or her facts, check with your 
State Department or Bureaus of Insurance for clarification. 

Shop around. There are dozens of policies on the market 
being sold on TV, door-to-door, and through the mail. Contact 
your state's Department or Bureau of Insurance for informa- 
tion on policies, loss ratios, and consumer complaints before 
you buy. 

Check with others who already have the policy you are con- 
sidering about the quality of service that the company and agent 
provide. 

Make sure the policy is guaranteed renewable. Some poli- 
cies guarantee that you can renew annually, while others 
reserve the right to terminate all like policies in the state. 

Make sure yea know whether your premium remains stable 
or increases as you age. 

Some states, including Maine, offer a "free look" provision. 
This gives you a time period (10 days in Maine, 30 days for a 
^'through the mail" policy) in which you can make sure the 
policy is what you want. If you are not happy with the policy, 
you can return it within that time period for a full refund. 

For information about local programs and policies, call your 
State Office on Aging, Department or Bureau of Insurance, 
and/or Area Agency on Aging. 
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For Further Reading 



Your Medicare Handbook, 1987, Publication No: HCFA- 
10050. This easy-to-understand government publication tells 
you what Medicare is, how it works, and what it covers. It is 
available from your local Social Security office. 

Information on Medicare and Health Insurance for Older 
P^o/?/^. American Association for Retired Persons, 1909 K St., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20049. This publication details what 
Medicare covers and does not cover and suggests additional 
supplemental coverage. 

"Medicare Supplement Insurance," Consumer Reports, V. 
49, June, 1984, P. 347. This 1984 f^jticle details wh^t Medicare 
supplemental insurance covers and rates the widely sold poli- 
cies. 

"Insurance for Long Term Care," Changing Times, V. 41, 
January 1987, p. 113. This article defines long term care 
insurance, what a good policy should cover, and discusses 
some policies currently being sold in the marketplace. 
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Legal Concerns In 
Retirement 

Catherine A. Valcourt 



With foresight and early planning, you 
can avoid any encroachment on your 
hgal right to make independent 
decisions, yet still preserve the 
important relationships in your life. 
Communicating plans about power of 
attorney, a living will, and similarly 
important legal matters to family 
members, physicians, and financial 
advisors allows others to act with 
deference and respect to your needs. 
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As you get older, family and friends will 
want to take care of you by taking over 
the management of your life and personal affairs. They will 
want tc cake over making the decisions that you made inde- 
pendently and privately all your adult life. Although sometimes 
well-intentioned, this often denies you your legal right to make 
independent decisions abort where you live, how you spend 
your money, and what medical care you receive. 

If you plan early and communicate these plans to your 
family and loved ones, you may avoid any unnecessary en- 
croachment on your legal right to make independent decisions 
and still preserve the caring and nurturing relationships you 
want to have with those closest to you. 

The following will help you maintain your independence 
and will also help you choose someone to make decisions for 
you if you become incapacitated or disabled. Early planning 
allows you to maintain control ov^r your life and insures that 
your wishes continue to be carried out in later years, even if you 
personally become unable to communicate them. The legal, 
health care, and financial issues facing older persons are 
complex and must be anticipated. Early planning is becoming 
more important each year. 

Legal Capacity 

Using many of the legal options for self-planning requires 
that you have legal capacity to take action. You are legally 
competent when you have sufficient capacity to know and 
understand, in a reasonable manner, the nature and character of 
what you are doing. For example, when you understand the 
implications of the documents you sign, then you are legally 
competent to execute them. 

Before beginning this discussion about the legal planning 



options available to a competent adult, it is important to 
mention that there are alternative planning avenues available 
for a person who is legally incapacitated which protect that 
person's best interests. The safety and care of an incapacitated 
person are protected by law to avoid needless and heart- 
breaking exploitation of an incapacitated person and his finan- 
cial estate. These alternative, legal planning options will be 
discussed later in this chapter. 

Power of Attorney 

When you are legally competent, you can execute a power 
of attorney. It is a document you sign naming the person you 
choose to make decisions for you. The decisions of your named 
agent are as legally binding as if you made the decision 
yourself. A power of attorney is used in many situations. For 
example, if you buy real estate in Florida and you live in Maine, 
you can execute a power of attorney naming someone in 
Florida, usually an attorney, to act as your agent and sign the 
necessary documents to complete the purchase of the Florida 
land. This is an example of a competent person naming a power 
of attorney agent to complete a business transaction. This is a 
common practice. 

This chapter, however, focuses on the use of a power of 
attorney in more personal situations. A power of attorney can 
be used as a planning tool for older persons. A power of 
attorney lets you maintain control of decisions affecting where 
you live, how your money is spent, and what health care you 
receive should yea become frail, disabled, or incapacitated and 
need help making these decisions. 

There are several kinds of powers of attorney. Each power 
of attorney gives specific power to make specific decisions on 
behalf of the person who signed the power of attorney. When 
you are dealing with someone who states that he is a power of 
attorney agent, ask to see a copy of the document. Read it 
carefully. For example, if the written power of attorney does 
not specifically say that the agent can withdraw money form the 
person's bank account, then he cannot do so. Do not be afraid 
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to ask to see a power of attorney when someone tells you, for 
example, that your aunt, your grandmother, or your father has 
authorized the agent to make decisions. A legitimate agent will 
not be offended by the request and will not hesitate to show you 
a copy of the power of attorney. Otherwise, your questioning 
may prevent or stop the personal or financial exploitation and 
abuse of your aunt, grandmother, or father by an unscrupulous 
person. 

Springing Power of Attorney 

One kind of power of attorney that is a good planning tool is 
the springing power of attorney. It allows you to sign a 
document naming the person you wish to make decisions for 
you only if you become incapacitated in the future. This allows 
you to continue to make your own decisions with independ- 
ence, dignity, and privacy until you become too disabled to do 
so. Then, and only then, can your agent begin making decisions 
for you. The written power of attorney will state that your 
incapacity will be determined by your treating physician. The 
doctor, after examining you, will write a statement that you are 
incapacitated as of a certain date. This doctor's statement is 
attached to your power of attorney and the agent begins making 
decisions for you. If you are never incapacitated, the power of 
attorney never becomes legally operative. 

By naming your power of attorney agent in this way you can 
choose someone you trust, someone who knows you well, 
someone who will know ju.t what decision you would make in 
a certain situation. Naming this trusted friend or relative as your 
agent gives you peace of mind. It allows you .0 be in coiitrol of 
your life. It avoids the need for a court to choose someone to 
make your decisions for you. There is always a chance the court 
will not choose the person you want. By signing a springing 
power ofattomey, you make your own choice. This is only one 
of several kinds of power of attorney. It is called a springing 
power of attorney because it "springs" into action only when 
and if you can no longer make your own decisions. 



Medical Power of Attorney 

A number of states (including Maine, in 1 986) have adopted 
a so-called "medical power of attorney/' This law states that an 
agent named in a power of attorney can make medical decisions 
on your behalf. That is, you can list in your written power of 
attorney that you specifically grant the agent the power to make 
medical decisions for you when you are unable to communicate 
because of an accident or illness. When you sign a medical 
power of attorney, discuss it with the person you choose to 
make your medical decisions to make sure that person is willing 
to make these decisions for you. It is a serious matter. It is often 
truly a matter of life and death. It is important that you also tell 
your doctors, family members, and other loved ones that you 
have made this choice. You should give a copy of your medical 
power of attorney to each of your doctors and family members. 
This will give you an opportunity to discuss this very important 
topic with your loved ones. By choosing y our medical decision 
maker, you free other loved ones from having to make these 
decisions for you when you a;e unconscious and unable to 
communicate which course of medical treatment you prefer. 

Once you have signed a medical power of attorney, thereaf- 
ter only the court can change your agent. For example, if you 
name your oldest daughter as your agent in your medical power 
of attorney, then only a court of law can name someone else to 
make your medical decisions. Courts are reluctant to change 
anything in your medical power of attorney. Someone would 
have to give the court good reasons to decide that your chosen 
agent, your oldest daughter, cannot make your medical deci- 
sions on your behalf in a specific situation, even if it is years 
after you signed your medical power of attorney. The court 
gives great deference to your choice and will legally uphold 
your choice unless there is a good reason to do otherwise. 

In summary, a power of attorney i. a written document that 
you usually sign before a notary public. Generally, anyone 18 
years of age and older who is legally competent, can sign a 
power of attorney. Some powers of attorney are "durable.'' This 
means they keep their legal effect, even after the person who 
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signed it becomes incapacitated. It is at this very time when you 
become incapacitated that you need your agent most. Ail 
medical power of attorneys are durable and must be signed 
before a notary public. You do not go to court to secure a power 
of attorney. Your lawyer c^n draft it. 

There is much more that can be said about a power of 
attorney. It is a flexible document that is personally tailored to 
your needs. If you are retirement age and you choose your 
spouse to be your agent in a power of attorney, you may also 
want to name a "successor agent," in case your spouse is unable 
or unwilling to act as your agent when you need to use your 
power of attorney. Individuals who have older persons as their 
agents often like to also name someone who is younger as their 
successor ugent. 

You may rescind your signed power of attorney at any time 
if you change your mind. You should put your rescission in 
writing and send copies of it to everyone who has a copy of your 
power of attorney including your doctors, bankers, and family 
members. 

Living Wills 

Another decision making area that is often left to chance is 
what, if any, extraordinary medical treatment you want to have 
when you are dying. When you are legally competent and at 
least 18 years of age, you can execute a living will. It is not a 
last will and testament. A better name for th is document would 
be "living declaration,'' since it declares to the world what, if 
any, medical treatment you want to have when you are near 
death. Many people realize that today's scientific and medical 
technology can keep someone "alive" almost indefinitely. This 
technology is no longer beyond the reach of hospital budgets 
Today patients are almost routinely placed on respirators, 
dialysis machines, and other equipment that artificially main- 
tain the functioning of vital body organs when a person is 
seriously ill or injured. Many people have thus been saved and 
restored to health. This technological advance raises a series of 
ethical, medical, legal, and moral questions when it stops pro- 
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longing life and begins prolonging the death process. 

Fhree critical questions must be addressed when technology 
is used in this fashion. WHO can make the decision to refuse 
treatnfient that merely prolongs the death process? WHEN can 
one make that decision to forego extraordinarj' medical treat- 
ment? HOW can that decision be communicated to those in 
charge of administering extraordinary medical treatment? 
Often, family members are divided, unsure or confused when 
a doctor asks them to make the decision to forego extraordinary 
tieatment for a beloved parent who is unconscious, seriously 
ill, and facing death. The family often finds it hard to make the 
decision to "pull the plug," vvhen to do so will bring imminent 
death. It always is a time of crisis and anguish for everyone 
faced with these decisions. Living will laws allow you to make 
these decisions for yourself while you are well and competent. 
A living will is a document you sign that states what, if any, 
extraordinary medical treatment you want when you are un- 
conscious, incurably nd irreversibly ill, and near death. The 
living will lets you refuse or terminate treatment when you are 
near death. It allows you to take charge of your life and to 
choose the kind of medical care you want at the end of your life. 

A living will is not a power of attorney. It does not deal witii 
all medical care decisions. Living wills make only those 
extraordinary medical care decisions that you face when you 
are near death and there is no chance of recovery. A living will 
addresses decisions faced during the dying process. A medical 
power of attorney, on the other hand, addresses medical care 
decisions faced during your lifetime to restore you to health and 
well-being. Both are good decision making planning tools that 
allow you to have control over decisions that have to be made 
while you are unable to communicate your wishes personally. 

If you f.ign a living will, you take some of the burden off 
family members and friends who otherwise would have to 
make this emotional and personal decision for you without 
knowing your wishes. 

A living will must be signed before two w itnesses. It must be 
given to your doctor for placement in your medical re "ord. This 
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will insure that it is enforceable, when and if the need for it 
arises. As long as you are conscious and can make your own 
decisions, the living will is not used. It is used only when you 
are in a terminal condition, near death, and unable to make 
treatment decisions. You may, of course, revoke your signed 
living will at any time and in any manner, no matter wnat your 
mental or physical condition. If there is the slightest indication 
that you want to revoke your living will, it is revoked. Neither 
the doctor nor any health care provider will use it. Be sure to let 
your doctor know you revoked your living wil!. The '•evocation 
will be written into your medical record. 

In summary, your signed living will allows you to make the 
decisionabout what, if any, life sustaining procedures you want 
when you are near death. Food and water and pain medication 
usually will be given to you, even if you ask that all 
extrdv.fdinary medical care be terminated. If anyone conceals, 
cancels, defaces, or obliterates your living will, that person 
may be subject to criminal penalties, including up to 10 years 
in prison. Living will laws generally state that a living will has 
no 'Effect on insurance benefits; that when death results it is not 
s ide or homicide; and that the state does not condone, 
authorize, or approve of mercy killing or cuihanasia. There is 
no presumption that you want all the extraordinary medical 
treatment technology can provide if you have not signed a 
living will. When you have not signed a living will, 
extraordinary medical care decisions are made using the usual 
and customary practice in your area, which generally includes 
the family's consultation with your treating physician. 

Last Will and Testament 

After your death, your estate (land, money, household 
goods, personal possessions, etc.) will be given to those named 
in your last will and testament. 

Preparing a will is one more way you can take charge of 
decisions that affect your family and loved ones. Any compe- 
tent adult can execute a will. Your will expresses your personal 
wishes concerning the distribution of your possession., after 
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your death. Today, it is so easy and inexpensive to prepare a 
will that there is no excuse not to have a will, even if you own 
very few things. Many states have a form will that can be 
purchased at the Probate Court for about $ 1 .00. All you need to 
do is fill in the blanks in the form will and you have a legally 
enforceable last will and testament. If you have a small estate, 
a form will is all you will need. Otherwise, you will want to 
have an attorney draft a will for you that will meet your needs 
and adequately distribute your estate. If you executed a will 
years ago, you may want your attorney to review it and possibly 
update it as you prepare for your retirement. You may own 
substantially more than you did when you first executed the 
will. Or your family situation may have changed. It is now time 
to put into writing, in your will, any changes that you have 
made. For example, you may have paid for your youngest 
child's first home with the verbal understanding that it's "his 
share" of the estate instead of making him wait to get what you 
left him in your will. To keep family peace, it is a good idea to 
put these changes in writing by updating your will. There are 
several other kinds of wills that are beyond the scope of this 
chapter. Consult an attorney if you have any questions about 
wills. 

If you do not leave a will, state laws will govern who gets 
what portion of your estate. If you have no next of kin, and if 
you did not leave a will, your estate may go into the state 
coffers. A will can i sure that your estate is distributed accord- 
ing to your wishes. 

Decision Making for Incapacitated Persons 

You may say that you did not know about the need for a 
power of attorney, a living will, or a last will and testament 
before your mother, father, spouse, or other loved one became 
incapacitated. Sometimes an individual becomes incapacitated 
suddenly due to illness or injury. You may ask what can be done 
now to legally protect the incapacitated person. How can you 
insure that quality decisions are made concerning where that 
person will live, how money will be spent, and what medical 



care will be provided. It is important that the incapacitated 
person be protected from possible abuse and financial exploi- 
tation. The incapacitated person needs decision makers ap- 
pointed who are accountable for how they handle another 
person's personal and financial affairs. 

Representative Payee 

If the incapacitated person is receiving a Social Security Ad- 
ministration (SSA) benefit (retirement, disability, or widow's 
benefits) someone should be appointed that person's Social Se- 
curity representative pa>^e. The SSA has its own forms and 
procedures to designate representative payees. The SSA gen- 
erally does not honor a power of attorney. Therefore, it is 
important to contact them and comply with their procedures. 
The representative payee has to keep good accounting records 
of how much money was received from the SSA and how it was 
spent for the benefit of the incapacitated person. 

It is a good practice for the representative payee to deposit 
the SSA benefit check and all other income into a checking 
account and to pay all bills by check The cancelled check is 
considered good evidence and documentation that money was 
properly sp^nt for the sole benefit and care of the mcapacitated 
or disabled person. This accounting practice is also recom- 
mended for an agent named ir a power of attorney. It is also 
recommended in less formal caregiver arrangements where 
there is no power of attorney or representative payee. For 
example, if your oldest son is handling your financial matters, 
he should be keeping a record. It is important that he keep a 
financial record because you may want to see it someday. Or 
there may be a family argument and your oldest son may be 
asked to prove that he spent all your money honestly caring for 
you. By law, anyone handling the money of another person can 
be asked by a court of law to account for the funds managed on 
behalf of another person. These accounting and record-keeping 
safeguards protect both the incapacitated person and the person 
handling the funds. These safeguards help insure that monies 
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are properly spent for the sole benefit and care of the incapaci- 
tated or disabled individual. 

Guardianship and Conservatorship 

If an individual is incapacitated, it may be necessary to ask 
the court to name someone to moke decisions for that person if 
there is no designate I power of attorney. Tlie Probate Court or 
Family Court in most states will assist you in preparing a 
petition for a guardianship and/or conservv..orship. The Court 
will do everything it can to insure that the Court's choice of a 
decision maker is in the individual's best interest. The Court 
will then give the named guardian or conservator the legal right 
to make decisions on behalf of the incapacitated or disabled 
person. This Court appointment process protects both the 
incapacitated person and the person who is acting on behalf of 
the incapacitated person. Often, families go along for months 
oreven>ears with informal caregiving arrangements. Often the 
spouse or daughter or son who lives in town will handle the 
financial and other affairs of an ailing parent or spouse. These 
informal arrangements leave both the incapacitated person and 
the caregiver with little protection. It is best to formalize these 
agency relationships. Guardianship and conservatorship laws 
have been revised to give greater care and protection to the 
incapacitated person and his financial assets. The person peti- 
tioning to be named guardian or conservator of his or her 
spouse, for example, must submit a Plan of Care to the Court 
which lists the type of proposed living arrangement that is 
being suggested for the incapacitated person, how financial 
needs will be met, how medical and other remedial needs will 
be met, and how social needs will be met, including continuing 
contact with relatwes and friends. 

At first blush, the preparation of L is plan may seem burden- 
some but- it will allow the judge to .nake a more informed 
decision. It will also compel the caregiver to think through a 
plan of care that will be in the incapacitated person's best 
interest. If the judge feels there is not enough information, he 
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can appoint someone lo visit the incapacitated person, the 
family, friends, doctors, and other interested parties. This 
person, who is called a court visitor, will then write a report for 
the judge, containing suggestions as to wnat would be in the 
incapacitated person's best interests. By law, the judge shall 
order as limited a guardianship or conservatorship as needed to 
encourage the development of maximum self-reliance and 
independence in the incapacitated person. These orders will be 
made by the judge only to the extent necessitated by the inca- 
pacitated person's actual mental and adaptive limitations. 
Funher, the Court will order a guardianship or conservatorship 
only if it is necessar>' or desirable as a means of providing 
continuing care and supervision of the person who is incapaci- 
tated. 

If you have no family member or friend who can be your 
guardian, the state will become your public guardian. The 
public guardian is subject to all the laws and procedures 
controlling private guardianships. The best interest of the 
incapacitated individual will be safeguarded when there is a 
need to appoint a public guardian or conservator. 

These icgislative reforms humanized the guardianship pro- 
ceeding while also providing needed additional procedural 
safeguards to insure that only those who truly need guardian- 
ships or conservatorships are divested of their personal deci- 
sion-making powers. 

Right to Health Care 

Medicare is an insurance program designed and run by the 
federal government to help pay medical bills. It i^ part of the 
Social Security Act and its services are the same throughout the 
United States. It pays part, not all, of the hospital and other 
health care expenses for people who are insured. 

If you belie>'c Medicare is not paying its fair share of your 
medical bills, you can ask Medicare to review any decision that 
denies you benefits. Your rig! . lO appeal is explained on almost 
c very letter you receive from Medicare. A telephone call or a 
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letter can usually begin the review process. There are also 
advocates who will help you with your appeal free of charge. 
Contact your state's Area Agency on Aging for more informa- 
tion. Many people win additional payments on appeal, so it is 
worth the time and effort to ask Medicare to tell you why they 
will not pay your medical bills. 

Medicaia is an assistance program to help low-income 
people pay their medical bills. It is designed by federal law and 
run by the state. It is part of the Social Security Act and its 
programs may vary somewhat from state to state. 

If you believe you are being unfairly denied Medicaid 
payment for your medical bills, you can appeal. Your right to 
a review is explained on almost every letter you receive from 
the state telling you that Medicaid will not pay your medical 
bills. As with Medicare, it is worth the lime and effort to ask the 
state Medicaid worker why their program denied payment of 
your medical bil's. 

Private health insurance policies including Medicare Sup- 
plement Insurance Programs also have review procedures that 
you can use to get a review of a decision that denies you 
payment of your medical bills. Do not hesitate to ask for a 
review when you believe the insurance policy should be paying 
your medical bills. 

Some of you are eiig'ble for Medicare and Medicaid. Ask 
your state Medicaid office whether you are eligible for these 
programs that can help you pay your costly medical bills. 

Age Discrimination 

Federal law and many state laws prohibit discrimination 
babied on age in employment, housing, etc. If >ou believe that 
your employer is forcing you to retire early or otherwise 
jeopardizing your right to work based on your age, contact your 
state Human Rights Commission or your Area Agency on 
Aging for advice on what action you can take to protect your 
job, housing, etc. 
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Elder Abuse and Exploitation 

Adult abuse is a tragic and growing problem today. If you 
believe you or someone you love is being subjected to physical, 
sexual, or psychological abuse and/or financial exploitation, 
contact your state'^ Department of Adult Protective Services, 
the local police, or your local Area Agency on Aging for help. 

In summary, you have the power to be in control of decisions 
affecting your life as you get older. The iaw provides you with 
the tools to remain independent for as long as possible. It also 
provides you ^' ' .h the means to choose the person you want to 
make your decisions for you when you are unable to commu- 
nicate because of disability or incapacity. Finally, the law will 
look to your best interest, if it is necessary for the court to step 
in to name someone to care for you. 

Planning now will insure that the quality of your life in later 
years is enhanced by independence, care, and dignity. 
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For Further Reading 



National Resources 

American Association Of Retired Persons. Check your tele- 
phone directory fo, the chapter nearest you. The organization 
publishes many informational booklets, etc., on a wide range of 
subjects. They have a national membership of more than 15 
million and is the largest association of middle-aged and older 
persons in the world. 

Area Agency 0,1 Aging. Each state has a federally funded 
AAA program. Check your telephone directory for the address 
of the AAA nearest you. The Area Agency on Aging has a 
professional stiff prepared to provide the help needed to solve 
the problems encountered by people 60 and older. 

Resources In The State Of Maine 

Pocket Watch, The Attorney General's Timely Guide to 
Consumer Rights. This book gives practical advice and infor- 
mation about your rights in various areas and where to write or 
call to enforce those rights. Some topics covered by the Pocket 
Watch include Contract and Warranty issues; banking and 
credit; new and used cars and repairs; buying, building, repair- 
ing, and renting; utility bills and service; health care services; 
life, health, auto and home insurance; door-to-door sales, 
advertising, and other areas of common consumer fraud and 
mail-order problems. The cost is nominal and Pocket Watch 
can be secured by writing to: Consumer and Ami Trust Divi- 
sion, Maine Office of Attorney General, State House Station 
#6, Augusta, ME 04333, telephone: 207-289-3716. 

Resource Direc tofyfor Maine's Elderly, Bureau of Maine 's 
Elderly, Department of Human Services, State House Station 
#11, Augusta, ME 04333. This directory consolidates in one 
handy place the information needed to access the various 
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community, private sector, government, health care, social 
service agencies available to coordinate and network the many 
avenues available for support and direct service that are avail- 
able to people in the state of Maine. 

Q and A Guardianship, Maine Department of Mental Health 
and Mental Retardation, State Office Building Station #40, Au- 
gusta, ME 04333, telephone: 207-289-4200. This book con- 
tains questions and answers for families and frien^^ of inca- 
pacitated persons. Many families concerned with the current 
functioning and future well-being of an incapacitated relative 
will find this booklet informative and helpful. A guardianship 
is meant to protect and provide continuing care for individuals 
who are unable to make responsible decisions for themselves. 
This booklet will demonstrate that the process of obtaining a 
guardianship through the probate court is not necessarily 
complicated and that the judges are sympathetic to the rights 
and needs of an incapacitated person and his/her family. 

Consumer Guide to Medical Care, Maine Medical Associa- 
tion, 524 Western Avenue, Augusta, ME 04330. This roster 
and consumer guide to medical care nrovides you with a listing 
of the physicians practicing in the state of Maine, by specialty, 
county, and foreign language spoken. It gives the consumer 
specific infonnation about over 900 physicians, including their 
educational backgrounds, specialties, office hours, and office 
accessibility. It also indicates which phycicians accept Medi- 
caid as payment for services rendered. It also indicates whether 
a physician accepts assignment, that is, the Medicare rate as full 
and final payment fo; services rendered. 
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Find Some 
Happiness Today 

Edward Langlois 



Experiencing happiness in later life 
often depends upon the attitude you 
bring toward aging and life itself 
Enjoying the simple things can be deeply 
satisfying. Close relationships with other 
people make the journey into aging a 
rich and rewarding adventure. 



Find some happiness today! That's a 
positive message. And it's all quite 
simple. Let me suggest another approach to enjoying life- 
make some happiness today! 

Please get comfortable as we begin to share, together, the 
mission of this chapter: to assist you in finding more challenges, 
more fulfillment, and increased potential to achieve a more re- 
warding, more exciting, and more interesting lifestyle as you 
participate in the process of growing older one day at a time. I 
am an active participant in this process, the art of living and 
enjoying life. I am a member of the "Society" so to speak. 

In the next few pages I intend to remind you of pleasures 
once shared. I intend to inspire and motivate you to alter your 
crrrent lifestyle to better understand that new and exciting 
pleasures await you at this very moment. I am your ^'attitude 
adjuster." 

Let me introduce myself. I am a person who has learned how 
to press magic buttons to better enjoy life— to find some 
happiness today. Just the adventure of living each day and 
experiencing what it holds is constantly stimulating; I am 
amazed at what I learn each day. I am a person who drives 
around his hometown in a 1 963 pink Thunderbird. I am a person 
who has brought music into his life, and never turns off the 
radio. 

My gray hair might match yours. We could talk of the big 
bands of the thirties and forties. We could talk of great enter- 
tainers who thrilled us, like Jack Benny, Grable and Gable, 
Berlin and Bogart, and so many others. Yet I can relate to any 
generation. I find great joy in the music of the Beatles, Elvis, 
Elton John, and Michael— Michael Jackson, that is! Be com- 
fortable with me within these pages. You see— I am only one 
day older than some, one day younger than others. 



In this chapter you will not find big words that will make you 
go to your dictionary. I am not a doctor either for your body or 
mind. I don't intend to tax your brain power. I do intend to 
massage your emotions with gentle loving strokes. And now 
that you know who I am and what to expect, let ms continue our 
journey to find some happiness today. 

To set the mood for what is yet to come, let me quote from 
a message in the home of Robert and Betty Young: "No work, 
worry, or fear allowed on these grounds. Within these limits 
dwell love, romance, faith, hope, peace of mind, and courage." 

Allow me to introduce four words that play an important part 
in my life. They are ever present in my mind. They are not 
written on the side of a wall, and you will not find them po^^ted 
on the door of the refrigerator in my home. I suggest to you that 
they can make a significant difference in your lifestyle if you 
but understand their worth, and learn to practice their meaning: 
confident and comfortable, understand and adjust, I do not 
intend to suggest that you do not enjoy a pleasant life today. 
That would be folly. However, we can all use a nudge, a 
reminder, every once in a while. 

Let me share another portion of my lifestyle with you. I call 
it anticipation. I like the thought of being able to look forward 
to the day, the week, the month, and even a year away. It is fun 
andean add an additional measure of pleasure to your life. Most 
of us real our mail when it arrives. That's normal. That's 
acceptable. But try this. Wait a few hours. I read my mail at 
midnight. It gives me something to look forward to all day and 
a good port' on of the evening. I like it. You see, I find I am very 
comfortable at midnight and I can enjoy my mail more. It's 
rather quiet and peaceful at midnight. I like that. 

Come, look over my shoulder. See my appointment calen- 
dar. Quite full ^r the month. I design it that way. I have lunch 
scheduled with friends, walks on the beach with friends, a 
special family picnic, a moment of silence set aside just for me. 
Turn the pages. There are events scheduled on my appointment 
calendar for months ahead. What a nice feeling to go to bed at 
night and know I can anticipate something special in my life for 
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days and days to come. 

Let me bring you into the added dimension of anticipation. 
At the end of our chapter I have an invitation for you. No fair 
looking ahead — stand by and anticipate. Now you have some- 
thing to look forward to. 

It is time for my message, my mission, to inspire and 
motivate you to make adjustments in your current lifestyle to 
help you find some happiness today. By the way — did I 
remember to tell you that I have fo^r wonderful daughters, and 
seven beautiful grandchildren? I thought it could make you feel 
comfortable knowing a little more about ne. After all, you are 
taking one of your most precious gifts, your time, to share with 
me. We should know each other better. You are paying me a 
tremendous compliment by reading my words, 

I am a person with confidence bursting out of the seams. My 
message comes to you after year^ of practicing the art of liv ing. 
The words you read come after hours of research. I do not take 
lightly my assignment to help inspire and motivate you. For the 
next fev/ pages we will share in the follow:*^g subject material. 
You will supply the imagination and energy to take each 
subject, when and as you wish, and gently stroke it into your 
lifestyle and watch a new dimension of smiles emerge and 
comfort you. 

• pressing magic buttons 

• facts and fantasy 

• friendships — arm's length/intimate 

• watching the grass grow 

• your "coinfortability" level 

• 1 I/2-minute depression 

• desire and deny syndrome 

• the gentle art of hugging 

• the two "Ts" of communicating 

• nonverbal communication 

• lonely — looking up 

• understand/adjust 

• confident/comfortable 

• words to avoid 
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• a wonderful journey 

• are you listening? 

• the most beautiful of -ill words 

I feel nice at this moment, very comfortable. On my radio I 
hear the beautiful sounds of the Glenn MillerOrchcslra playing 
"Indian Summer." If you have nev^r listened, truly listened, to 
the message in this lovely song, I suggest you take home time 
soon, and /Ind the record and listen to the words. 

Pressing Magic Buttons 

I do not suggest that you search for a black, white, large, or 
small physical button, and when you find it all sorts of magical 
things will happen. Fingertips play no part in the magic buttons 
I propose for you. This simply means that you have at your 
control magic buttons that you may pres^ in your own time, in 
your own fashion, by reaching for a little imagination stowed 
up in that mind. Have you massaged your mind lately? Think 
about it. There are hundreds, possibly millions of buttons that 
await your beck and call. Find how to press the magic buttons 
that I will now place before you — and do with them what you 
may. Find some happiness today — or better still — make some 
happiness today, it iS all quite simple, you know. 

Facts and Fantasy 

I find life with my friends, at times, rather dull. Quite normal, 
you know. My fault or theirs? When you are with friends and 
things get dull, I suggest you embellish the conversation by 
tossing in a little fantasy with your facts. Don't exaggerate (too 
much), use good common sense and good judgment, but be a 
little imaginative and creative. A little fantasy in our conversa- 
tion never hurt anyone. Try it. 

Friendships— Arm's Length/Intimate 

We should never try to live, to survive, without friends. The 
dimensions of friendship will vary— from being friendly with 
the paper boy when delivers the morning paper and you 
exchange a pleasant "hello," to a rich rewarding friendship w ith 
a person who has shared most of your life and is always there 
when needed. The range of friendships between the two ex- 
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tremes cocsld fill a book. 

Let's examine a t;pe of friendship that can give you ^ good 
comfortability level. Arm's length friendships can be richly re- 
warding. They can be shared with people of or- own genera- 
tion, one day older or one day younger. 

1 have a friend. She is a lovely lady. She likes to go to the 
movies, eat at a nice restaurant, enjoy concerts, or take a walk 
on the beach in the rain. Her husband prefers a different 
lifestyle. A Icve exists between the two that is rich and beauti- 
ful, because they understand each other's needs and make the 
appropriate adjustments to them. The lady and I are friends. We 
enjoy the same lifestyle. We found each other, so we go to the 
movies, nice restaurants, and take walks on the beach. It is all 
quite beautiful, comfortable, acceptable. An arm's length 
friendship where al 1 parties involved understand and appreciate 
and adjust accordingly. We have confidence in knowing how to 
enjoy this type of friendship. We really don't care how others 
think, because we have the confidence in ourselves that this is 
beautiful. 

Intimate friendships are very lovely. Intimate friendship 
exists between husband and wife-lovers. In an intimate .riend 
ship there must hc^ respect for each other — love for each other. 
Without it no true friendship can survive. A love affair starts 
with a friendship. Everything else will follow. Do you under- 
stand the commitment both people must make in time and 
energy to be true friends? There is a difference between having 
a friend and being a friend. Think about it! 

People are waiting for friendships; sometimes you have to 
search a little. You have to get the confidence to communicate. 
The following is a "true" story and it involves me and a new 
friend. 

Good morning, Mr. Worm. It's nice to see you on 
my first visit this year to my favorite picnic bench at 
Portland Headlight. What prompts your visit? 

1 watched you come here each Sunday morning last 
year and I always wanted to talk with you, but 1 
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thought, "Who would want to talk to a worm?" 

Gee, Mr. Worm. I'm glad to talk with you. 

Call me Mortimer. I was very lonely and depressed 
all winter just lying in my little hole in the ground 
because no one loved me. 

I'm very sorry to hear this, Mortimer, but that 
should teach you a lesson. If you want to be loved 
and not be lonely then you have to make friends. I 
would be pleased to be your friend. Then we would 
have something to look forward to each Sunday 
morning. I think that would be very nice. But, I do 
have a little problem. 

What's that? 

How do we shake hands? 

Watching the Grass Grow^Your ''Comfortahility' Level 

You have often heard the expression, watching the grass 
grow. Have you practiced it? Do you know what it means? It 
means getting your act together and knowing what is important 
in your life. I feel strongly about the comfortability level in my 
life. I want to be comfortable and I want people around me to 
feel comfortable. 

I live on the rockbound coast of Maine. The Atlantic Ocean 
has been a part of my life starting as an infant sitting on the 
beach as the tide rolled in and soothed my little body. Every 
Sunday morning I leave my home at 6:30 a.m. and take the 23- 
minute walk to a beautiful and peaceful area called Fort 
Williams Park. I have done this for 35 years. I am able to cleanse 
myself of problems, I can talk to myself, I can talk to seagulls, 
I can listen to the engines of fishing boats going to sea, airplanes 
fly overhead, I can hear the sounds of the waves breaking over 
the ''ocks. 

To me these are my sounds of silence. Soothing sounds as I 
take time to watch the grass grow. I really don't want to invite 
you to join me Sunday morning, I am selfish. But I would like 
to inspire you to find your own Fort Williams Park. It will help 
you to understand and enjoy watching the ^ 'ass grow. 
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When you have practiced and learned the an, jou will find 
people to be much friendlier all of a sudden. You will find you 
are a much nicer person than you thought (maybe all of a 
sudden.) You will find the problems that brought you aches and 
pains were not really problems at all. You have finally learned 
to watch the grass grow, to raise your comfortability level. 
Congratulations! 

One-and-a-Half Minute Depression 

That statement might be a little dramatic, but it is meant to 
be. I must tread, ever so lightly, on this subject. So we will keep 
it light. 

The fact remains that we all have experienced a little depres- 
sion from time to time. I will not deprive you of this occasion 
to worry a Jittle, to seek a soothing voice or a tender touch to 
ease the pain, and to bathe a little in self-pity. But don 't let it last 
for more than a minute and a half, please. 

My formula will help you make it through the night, almost 
literally, when we examine it. Unfortunately we seem to take 
ourproblems to bed with us. Ridiculous, yet we do and we have. 
As a matter of fact, bed seems to be a crutch some seek to ease 
a problem pain. 

I suggest this simple exercise will help >ou to change your 
entire attitude, improve your lifestyle, and look to each day as 
a wonderful challenge, rather than just another day. When you 
go to bed this evening, lay your head on the pillow and look up. 
Let your thoughts wander to only — remember, only — the nice 
things that happened to you during the daylight hours. Think of 
the nice things you did that brought some happiness to others. 
Can't think of anything? That's OK. You are on your way to a 
better life. 

When you get up to face the next beautiful day, think of 
things you can do to bring some happiness to others. For 
example, pat vour car, chat with the neighbor next door you 
thought you didn't like or pose a question of concern to the bag 
boy at the market. You are on your way. You will begin to reap 
what you sow — friendliness. Doing things with and for others. 



And now you will look forward to going to bed to enjoy again 
the nice things that happened in your day. You won't be able to 
wait until dawn and another great day. 

Let me add one more thought. When you awake and the sun 
is behind the clouds and rain is beating on your window, don't 
think, "what a lousy day." Rather, I suggest you think, probably 
for the first time in your life, "That dam nice rain, it sparkles, 
it cleanses, it gives off a very special fragrance — it's called 
fresh." 

Try the following exercise and lift your comfortability leveL 
It can be done anytime. I invite you to take time during the next 
holiday season to fill an empty stocking. It can be done in so 
many ways in yo^r own time, in your own fashion — a gentle 
touch of recognition, a warm hug of endearment, a sincere 
smile of satisfaction, a kind word of praise, a true gesture of 
good wilL a silent pra>er, a tender glance, an extra coin for the 
bell ringer. Understand and practice this simple .uessage and 
the empty stocking to be filled might very well be your own. 
Ebenezer Scrooge did it, and he was better than his word. He 
became as good a man, as good a master, as his city had ever 
known. 

Desire and Deny Syndrome 

Please share the following with me. Do you identify? Will 
you do something about it? Desire and deny: Two simple 
words? Not quite. They could be consliered impi^jt words on 
us an^ those who wish to share a portion of our lives. Desire and 
deny: Lo we really understand the impact of a denial, the 
foolishhess of rejecting an opportunity to share time with 
another? Think of these simple desires most of us have and wish 
to share: "Let's have a cup of coffee"; "I would like to take you 
to dinner and the movies"; "What a beautiful day* let's go for 
a walk." And our denials: "Sorry, I have to do my laundry"; 
"Sorry, I will miss my favorite TV show"; "Sorry, I'm too 
tired." What if, all of a sudden, no one desired our company? 
What a horrible thought. Yet there are those among us who face 
this dilemma and unfortunately they are the architects of their 
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own fate. 

What a beautiful thought — to be desired. An honorable feel- 
ing — desire. A horrible response — denial. 

The Gentle Art of Hugging 

Have you ever stopped to understand the tremendous, yet 
tender, force in your arms through a hug? A warm and tender 
hug cai win wars, soothe the raging beast, provoke a tear, bring 
a smile. Hugging is an instinct. Don't bury it; don't be afraid of 
it. It is a natural release of emotions, a very natural response to 
feelings. Hugging is an art! 

I have a degree in hug therapy. I like to show my badge to my 
friends. It is invisible, but when I make a move to show it, my 
friends are interested and lean in a little. Yes, I am a duly 
authorized and practicing hug therapist, and I don't charge a 
cent for my services. 

Let 's exan...ie how ma..y messages we can r^^lease and share 
through a warm and gentle hug. Think about it. Early during my 
lectures I was able to suggest half a dozen beautiful emotions 
10 be exchanged in a hug. My audiences have been most 
imaginative as I called for more, my count is now up to 25. 1 like 
that. It gives me something to look forward to. 

I am going to suggest 10 beautiful messages— emotions if 
you will— that can be exchanged through a hug. I have asked 
the typesetter to place five empty lines so that you can add your 
own. 

warmth security 

comfort affection 

happiness love 

forgiveness passion 

respect sex 

Hugging is for everyone— hugging is non-fattening— hugging 

is healthy! 

101 Ways to Make Love 

'.his always provokes a little wave of laughter among my 
audiences. You see, they are thinking of sex, not lo . c. We know 
there is a difference. Boih are great, however. I am going to 



address a few thoughts to love. Sex will come later. 

I suggest to my audience that I know 101 ways to make love. 
Those imaginative people keep suggesting more and more 
exciting thoughts, and now we are up to 2007! Let us share only 
five, and let your imagination build your own total. Stop where 
you wish, or I suggest you never stop. 

• Either of you may provide this beautiful message as a 
way to start a new day or incite a beautiful night by 
writing these v ords on the mirror of your bathroom 
vanity, in lipstick: I love you. 

• Flowers are beautiful and people think they are to be 
seen, decorated with, and smelled. I have a better use. 
Buy a rose, draw her (or his) bath, and sprinkle in the 
rose petals. Then use your creativity. 

• Try this. Turn down the sheets on her side of the bed. 
That "turn down" can be a leal "turn on." I would 
sprinkle a little of her favorite perfume (it is my 
favorite also) on the pillow. 

• Go for a walk in the rain. I promise it won't be your 
last. 

• A friend said this is what she wants to do on the first 
night of her retirement. "I am going to bake my 
favorite chocolate cake with three inches of pure 
whipped cream. I am going to invite my friend to visit. 
We will both take a warm shower. I will get myself 
comfortably in bed and invite ny friend to an experi- 
ence I know he will enjoy and never forget. I will put 
that chocolate cake on my tummy, and without spoon 
or fork invite him to eat as much as he desires." Now, 
that*s making love. 

When I bring up the subject of love to my audience, some 
say, "Oh God! He's going to talk about love." Others say, "Oh 
good! He's going to talk about love." Starf counting. 

The Two Ts of Communicating 

We Ca.^not exist, properly, without communicating; com- 
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municating with each other: family, friend, business, children, 
lovers. It must be part of our lifestyle. Some have forgotten how 
to communicate. It's quite simple, you know, 

I ask you to think of the *Two Ts of communicating." Talk 
and touch— simple, isn't it? Our voice is for talking, telling 
people something. Hands that were made for work were also 
made to help us communicate. They are for touching. When 
you go into a restaurant next, yoa will see the lovers. They are 
talking and touching, I hope they never stop, 

I would like to teach you the art of ^communicating through 
touch. It can all happen through the tips of your fingers, and you 
can reach to the wrist. Did you ever think that your wrist was 
made to be touched in an act of love? Let me tell you this '^rief 
story, 

A young friend confided he was missing something in his 
new marriage, Ke just never learned to *ouch. He just couldn't 
do it. Perhaps no one took the time to teach him. He v/as 
distressed. He knew his young bnde yearned to be touched, 
gently and lovingly, a gentle finger on her neck, an exciting 
brush on the tip of her ear, a firm grip on her shoulders, a warm 
and gentle hug. 

He couldn't make it work. We talked, "Try this," I said. "The 
next time you cross the street together, take her hand, or give her 
your arm. If you are not quite ready for the touch of love, try the 
touch of security. You will enjoy it and so will she. Practice, and 
a rainbow of love will enter bo:h your lives," 

In communicating, we must learn to practice another ingre- 
die*'* to make it successful. Wo must learn to listen. More on 
listening in a few pag3s. 

Nonverbal Communications 

For those of you who must practice and learn to talk and 
touch, I invite you to enjoy another form of communicating. I 
promise it will lead to more co:iversation and more touching. 

Years ago this special type of communicating was not 
available in the quantity and quality of today, I speak of the 
beautiful cards at all of our local stores, almost any store. They 
all have a beautiful message for lovers. 




Hew about this: 

''Always I can remember, whenever the sky is blue 
Whenever the sun is shining, I will remember you. 
Dawn when the birds are singing, night when the sky 
is clear 

In the glow of a lingering sunset, I will remember you." 
Go buy a card, and start to imp''ove your communication. 

Loneliness — Looking Up 

No one wants to be lonely. There is someone out there for 
you, waiting. Think about that. You have to make it happen. 

My favorite Glenn Miller song is **At Last." It has to do with 
the absolutely beautiful feeling ol finding a person who enters 
your life and lonely becomes a thing of the past. Read these 
words, sing this song. The words and music are beautiful 
because you will be entering a new dimension of living. 

At Last 

At last my love has come along 
My lonely days are over and life is like a song 
At last the skies above are blue 
My heart was wrapped in clover the night I looked 
at you 

I fornd a thrill that I could speak to 

A dream that I can call my own 

I found a thrill to place my cheek to 

A thrill I've never known 

You smiled and then the spell was ca t 

And here we are in heaven 

And you are mine at last 

For some, those words will provoke a smile, for Others, a 
tear. And that's acceptable. 

Yor have to be part of the system to make this work. Just look 
up. Communicate. Is this message for you? 

Have You Found Your Four Leaf Clover? 

As we approach the end of May, I have a friend with body 
bent over and eyes to the ground still looking for her four leaf 
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clover. Her search, she said, started in early spring and took her 
to far away places. Her childhood fantasy was to place her four 
leaf clover between the pages of a favorite book and Iuck and 
love and a full life would follow. 
I As she grew one day older each year she continued in pursuit 

of her evasive four leaf clover. I suggested her four leaf clover 
was in full view if she but turned her head everso slightly to the 
right and looked up. 

We both know it is not as easy as these words might indicate. 
But keep trying. 

I Understand and Adjust 

These two words might look insignificant standing alone, 
when in reality the> could be the two most important words in 
this entire chapter. Let us examine them for a moment or two. 

You don't have to be told (you might need to be reminded) 
that in order to survive in our society, to be a part of it, to be a 
participant, it is necessary to make adjustments. We make 
them, others make them. What we need to do is to understand 
when we need to make them. And that is the other word. 
Understand. 

Although it might appear simplistic to suggest that our 
lifestyle can be more confjfortable if we but understand, it is 
true. The best thought I can leave with you is that we are not 
perfect. We must understand that we are not, nor is anyone else. 
When we understand that, we can adjust to any situation in our 
lives. Let us keep it that simple. I will let you use your brain 
power to make it work. 

We need to call upon our strengths to adjust and understand 
when illness in a partner or family member requires changes in 
lifestyles. This can be done. We have outlined throughout this 
message ways and means to feel comfortable under different 
circumstances. It can be done! And you must do it. You must 
find the strength to understand and adjust. Keep those two 
words in your mind, right up front, and the system will work. 
The system in this instance is you. 

We can offer no more than that. Muster the confidence in 
yourself and get comfortable. 
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Confidert and Comfortable 

We create our own lifestyle with our own self-confidence. 
To have that spirit of confidence, we need to know a little about 
who we are and what we can do. 

I suggest you take a few moments to look at your skills and 
traits. Wr*e them down. Massage that oV brain to bring out all 
your streppths, determine your weaknesses also, and start to 
build from there. When we learn how better to understand, how 
better to adjust, how better to rai >e our confidence level, we can 
reach what we all seek— being comfortable! 

I Hon't believe we need to spend any more time on this, other 
than this story. 

Comfortable Story 
A word continues to surface in conversation with 
my friends. It pie ses me. The dictionary defines the 
word as: satisfaction, enjoyment, contentment, sol- 
ace, to give hope and strength, at ease. Strangely 
enough, if we just c mcentrate on the word itself, it 
helps provide the incentive to enjoy the benefits. 
Communicatin- is one key in helping to write t' e 
words and music /or this song— if you will do this 
for me, I will do the same for thee. The word and 
state of mind are synonymous. Comfortable. 

Words and Conditions to Avoid 
Words to Remember and Practice 

It's all quite simple, you know. With your own special words 
you can get a better grasp on what you want to do, how you want 
to do it, and when you want to do it. It will uncomplicate your 
life. 

I have enjoyed the challenges of life, and I found those magic 
buttons that made it easy for me to understand and adjust. 

I found it easy to escape confusion and frt-tration with 
problems of my life bv calling on some words that are out there 
for everyone to use. The typesetter has been asked to put these 
words side by side so you can compare iwu styles to attitudes: 
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Positive (words to remember) Negative (words to avoid) 



You won't solve all your problems, bat it will help you to 
separate the confusion and frustration by keeping things 
simple. 

A Wonderful Journey 

Never give this up. It gets better year by year. Experiment, 
be imaginative, be creative. It is for all ageo. It is a wonder^ I 
experience. It is: beautiful, exciting, rewarding, exhilarating, 
magnificent, stimulating, incredible, and awesome. I can tell 
you this wonderful journey is not eating strawberry shortcake. 
It is a journey into beautiful sex! 

Are YoH Listening? 

We could spend a great deal of time and space on this 
beautiful gift of listening. But we won 't. It is only important that 
you be reminded how listening can improv e your communicat- 
ingski. 1. 

The next time you watch or listen to an interview over the 
radio or TV between two professional announcers, keep your 
eye on the person who is listening. Watch that person. They 
both know how to talk, they both had to learn how to listen. It 
wasn't easy. Watch them. They will not break into the other's 
c, v'ersation. They were trained to listen. You have to practice 
how to listen. 

Interrupting another person who is talking with you is both 
rude and crude, taints the message you are getting, srp.ashes to 



confidence 

challenge 

special 

goaL 

".chic^'e 

adjust 

comfoilable 

respect 

friend 

smile 

love 



resentment 
no 

jealousy 



bored 
apathy 



self-pity 
depressed 



sorry 
can't 
regrets 
envy 
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pieces your ability to absorb, remember, and retain even a 
name, much less a message. You want to enjoy communicating. 
May I suggest this method— you will find much more conifort 
and satisfaction if you listen with your eyes. 

Are you a good listener? Do you really hear and understand? 
Do you listen with your eyes? Try it. Eyes retain messages. It's 
quite simple. Conversations are much nicer and more pleasant 
when they include the eyes. We miss so much of life and friends 
when we don't truly listen. Listening is an art. It has to be 
practiced and refined in order to gain a true reward. A richer life 
for you. A compliment to a friend. Looking for something to 
do? Learn to listen. 

The Most Beautiful of All Words 

A few select words on a beautiful subject as we begin our 
approach to the end of this chapter. What do you consider to be 
the most pov/erful, most beautiful, most challenging, most mis- 
understood, and most misused word in the English language? 
Love! Do you agree? 

People from all generations have experienced the pleasures 
of love, perhaps the pain and tears of love, the frustrations! I 
wish only to provide a few words and thoughts that might bring 
some comfort to you, but I suggest further that you mipht bring 
some comfort to others. So my message is more a refresher, 
some time to think how you have handled this so far in your life 
and ho w you might make someadjustments today to bri'^g more 
happiness in your life and to others. 

Mill ions of words have been written on the subject of love. 
You will find books covering this subject in every store, on 
every comer. No..e will make you an expert on the si.bject, but 
some will help you to improve your understanding and enjoy- 
ment. 

There are a variety of circumstances and moods that we all 
use to express our feelings of love. Shall we examine just three? 
Starting with, I love chocolate pudding, I love my kitty, I love 
TV. Growing: I love my grandchildren, I love the house we live 
in, I love to walk in the '•ain. Arriving: I love you as my very best 
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friend, I love to look into your eyes and tell you I love you. 
When you hold my hand, love enters my body. 

\Vj don't seem to have any trouble with love until it involves 
real people, and that means emotions. That means a commit- 
ment. Then we seem to fall apart. Some do. Being human, we 
have ^11 felt the pangs of regret that we didn ' t speak more of love 
for a parent, our children, a friend, a lover. The word, love, 
doesn't get stuck in your throat, it gets stuck up there in that 
marvelous mind. Reach for one of your magic buttons and 
release it. Yes, we all seem to have a little trouble expressing our 
feelings when it comes to the emotion of love. 

This definition of love might be helpful. 

Love is a friendship that has caught fire. It is quiet 
understanding, mutual confidence, sharing, and for- 
giving. It is loyalty through good and bad times, it 
settles for less than perfection, and makes allow- 
ances for human weaknesses. 

Love is content with the present, it hopes for the 
future but doesn't brood over the past. It's the day- 
in day-out chronicle of irritations, problems, com- 
promises, small disappointments, big victories, and 
working toward common goals. 

If you have love in your life, it can make up for a 
great many things you lack. If you don't have it, no 
matter what else there is, it's not enough. 

Anticipatior}—An Invitation 

I am very pleased to find you x\\\ by my side at this point in 
my chapter. I consider it a nice compliment. I promised you an- 
ticipations and an invitation. It pleases me when friends tell me 
that they have fashioned some changes in their own lifestyle 
from some of my suggestions. Practicing anticipation is one. 
You will find being in a stale of anticipation actually helps to 
slow down the fast pace of life. It's exciting to know (bat people 
are listening to my messages. 

Now for my invitation. My invitation is meant to inspire you 
to make your own plans for the future, in your own surround- 
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ings, with your own friends. It might be a little difficult for 
readers in China, Africa, or Kansas City to accept my invitation, 
but it would be rather nice if you did. And you could surprise 
me! My invitation. I have reserved the main ballroom at one of 
our largest hotels in Portland. Maine, and I invite you to join me 
for a New Year's Eve party December 31, 1999. Hope to see 
you there! 

And now continue to practice the Art of Living. 
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A Voice Fro:ii 
P.etirement 

Frances Fox Sandmel 



Time manafiement and self -assessment 
are the interlocking work that retirement 
demands to make it worth the 
opportunities it offers. A planned 
retirement can be a fulfilling last 
chance, not a stopgap or default. 
Respect of one* s own aging is essentiaL 
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"Are you working?" 
"No. Yes." 

"Well, then, are you retired?" 
"It depends." 



Some facts here, lest I immediately pull 
down upon myself one of lime's most 
durable stereotypes. "Elderly people are so forgetful, they tend 
to be so confused," a statement just true enough to tempi 
intolerance in the young, a sw ord of Damocles to those of us 
elders who fear its possibility descending. I am not confused in 
my reply. I simply cannot give a stock answer. There are too 
many stock answers, anyway, about aging and retirement. 

Am I retired? Well, then, am I working? Yes, I am working 
with perhaps more focus than I ever did before. I have not 
retired/; oA;;, I have retired to. I never actually left the web and 
the loom, or cleared out a desk drawer, listened to forma, 
farewells, and departed. But then, I never * did" anything, in the 
long years before .ne crucial birthday, from which I twuld be 
legally required to retire. I did not earn a salary, except the 
erratic gains from free lance writing, which still persist. This 
financial independence is perhaps not typical but thv other 
experiences of change by which I have been either challenged 
or assaulted, though presented in the first person, I believe can 
be related to by many of us entering "real" retirement. 

"From," in my history, was liberal arts college, graduate 
school, marriage, three children (widely spaced in years), a 
busy home, the social obligations of a faculty wife, and, after 
my husband's long terminal illness (at a time in my life that a 
stricken younger widow described as the "^'proper" time to lose 
one's spouse), the responsibility and care for my mother, 
whose degenerating physical and mental condition proved 
many of the ageist stereot> pes lo be real. Her death, ending my 
last outer-imposed obligation to atiyone or anything, forced 



what might have been my official mandatory retirement, and 
brought me up against the blank wall of my own definitions of 
my new status. 

Retirement is the state of being severed by fate, law, or 
simply the evolution of one's life, from what one \as to do (or, 
I was to discover, until what one chooses to do next becomes 
one's binding obligation). At the stroke of retirement, however 
Lag expected, the firm center of required work and routing, 
cherished or uncongenial as it may have been, is abruptly gone. 
(In my case, the tasks were inextricably bound to persons. It 
was a late-in*life empty nest loss; there was no one left to be 
cared for.) Retirement de-magnetizes the compass; it loses its 
north. There is a feeling of non-direction, of weightlessness. 
You awaken in the morning at the same hour that the weekday 
alarm clock used to shrill off, and find yourself floating free, 
bumping against the ceiling. What does one do? What floating 
objectives does one try to grasp? Where does one go next? And 
why? The validity of existence can become wide open to 
question. The name of this is depression, and it never, in one's 
own case, comes cut to a gen ral pattern. (Neither, of course, 
does it have to come at all.) 

Retirement and work in the dictionary present some inter- 
esting variants of meaning. Retire is derived from two Latin 
words meaning "draw" or "pull," and "back." The Shorter 
Oxford Dictionary defines the verb retire: "To withdraw from 
a place or position," "To give up one's occupation or business 
to enjoy more leisure or freedom (especially after having 
eamed a pension)." Also, "To remove from operation, as a 
machine or currency," the planned obsolescence which when 
referred to ourselves, oppresses some retirees. Personal warn- 
ing, or encouragement, can also be drawn from "To withdraw 
oneself from company and take oneself to bed," or "To recede, 
or have the appeal ^nce of doing this." I have seen, and, on 
occa.>ion, taken on that appearance. Some retired people, out of 
a feeling of diminished worth, becor z retiring; others, perhaps 
from the same feeling of incompleteness, appear defen:;)i\e, or 
euphoric. 
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Work is defined in the dictionary as "something that is, or 
was done." (Only a retired person would catch the wistfulness 
in that objective statement. "What did you used to be?" the 
actively employed people ask us. The existential answer ide- 
ally is, "I still ami") Work is "an action involving effort 
directed to a definife end such as earning a living; something 
done to perform a function." To work i- "to make, form or 
fashion into something." To retire is "to fall back in the face of 
a superior force." 

What, for us, is the superior force.'' Time. What, after 
retirement, must be made, formed, or fashionedinto soniething 
significant? Time. The boon gained by retirement is one's own 
time. The possible bane of retirement is too much time. Time 
is the facilitator of retirem-^nt, the enemy within it, and the key 
to it. We fumble it, ur turn it surely in the lock. We can open 
doors before ourselves, or prison ourselves within. The work of 
retirement (no contradiction in terns) is time management. We 
may gladly give up time's pressures, but we urgently need its 
structure. 

Here is a friend's definition of retirement by choice, made 
in mid-stream. (Yes, time is an ever flowing stream, and 
retirement is a r.art of its flow. Time is, also, according to 
Thoreau, "The stream in which I go fishing." Gone fishing- - 
a perpetual vacation? Fishing, a trained skill, a quest for new 
discoveries?) My friend's decision lo retire a year or so early 
was made in favor of the "desirability of freedom from doing 
what I must t o when I must do it, freedom from the limitation 
of available vacation time, freedom from the pressure of too 
many things I want to do with too little time to do them." He 
phrases it negatively a<; an escape, "freedom from," and he 
takes into account the considerable negative of breaking oR" 
workplace associations, but his reasoning is clearly a blueprint 
for future positive action, f brilliant electrical engineer, the 
first thing he did with his freedom was to undeitake, as a several 
months' long labor of love, the intricate converting of the 
town's oldest clock fron. manual to automatic functioning. The 
sexton, also retired, was willing, but his arms had become too 
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weak to wind the heavy mechanism which in the name of 
progress was to be retired, withdrawn frc.n cun^ency. What was 
my friend's work in retirement magnificently symbolizing? He 
was ordering time. 

In contrast, there is the long handed down retirement joke, 
which I find both symptomatic and sad. **What are you going 
to do when you retire?" "For the first few u eeks I am going to 
sit in my rocker..." (Pause. Triumphant conclusion) "Then I 
may rock!" Wea./ as the retiree may be, he exemplifies a 
dangerous f soint of view that exposes him to two of retirement's 
most commv^n ills: boredom and busy work. As an antidote to 
my anxiety for him, I think of the Revolutionary War veteran 
of our village in Maine. He lived to a very old age, so that ver>^ 
old people whom I knew dimly remembered him. The story 
^'^nded down was that his aging finally confined him to his 
rockingchair, and in it once a month he w juld laboriously hitch 
hiiiiself up the road to the post office tc collect his pension. It 
is supe'^fiuous, but encouraging, to poini out that he v^as using 
what he had, to get somewhere for rea^^on. 

I recognize this message now in what I had been treasuring 
just as an amusing old tale, because 1 am finding myself in it. 
(The Quakers beautifully say, "It speaks to my condition." 
They also say. "It is better to light a candle than curse the 
darkness," good practical advice to mobilise one in the some- 
times admitted murkiness of retirement.) What I have been 
doing, in my retirement into, is putting to use what I ha^ ^. For 
the veteran, it was his rocking chair and will power. For me, it 
isHiy skill af'vhate\erdegree; my education, not technical but 
dependably applicable to life as it changes; my affinities, eve;, 
my memories that I offer to the pursuit of what next comes to 
hand. Ever the thrifty housewife makl.ig do, I fit the perfectly 
good c mains from formei ,iousestone'^ windows as the> open 
in walls. Yes, spaces do open. Roads not taken, that still might 
make all the difference, do leappear, branching off v^hat 
seemed to be just the continuum of the way I had left behind. 
But you have to be aleit and want to recognize these subtle 
changes in the way and the fulfillment they offer. A Biblical 
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commentary points out that there is fire all around us but only 
the searchip'^ eye sees the burning bush. "Do I choose the way 
or does the way choose me?" Dag Hammerskjold asks. 

The litera' ire everywhere is full of very sound advice about 
making plans for retirement. Develop hobbies early. Make 
lists. Set goals. Decide and make known your preference for the 
very last goaL Where would you choose finally to live and if 
necessary be tended? How do you wish the ultimate to be 
medically handled? All of these directions and questions 
somehow involve time. What will you do with it? Where will 
you spend it? (Move? Travel? ^tay where you were?) How, at 
the best, to use it? How, at the least, to fill it? Even, how to 
conclude it? But along with this preparation, and always 
beyond it, is the important task of self-assessment, finding out 
who you are. What is your untapped potential? Have you 
looked lately? What do you have to offer to life, and therefore 
to yourself? What can you do? What have you always wanted 
to try to do? What do you want to stop doing? (Thi.^ can apply 
to a habit of mind as well as to a former routine.) What can you 
continue doing, in some form, that you have always done so 
well? If you never got around to it before, retirement is ?i last 
the time to dare to know yourself. 

Being retired can feel like being an immediate past presi- 
dent. Or a castaway from the work week into the proverbial 
month of Sundays. Or the training wheels on a bicycle. The 
bike (your former job, the organization you led) and its youth- 
ful rider speed easily ahead without you. It is a blow to the ego. 
On the otherhand, there are groups of past presidents who serve 
as think tanks. Mothers of once small children go on as baby 
sitters. Long experienced profe^^sionals retire into consulting 
services. There is always a Grandma Moses to consider. Or my 
friend, once a full-time community volunteer, who at ninety 
wrote her autobiography which proved to be a chronicle of her 
c. y and her era. There is the touching Elizabethan poem about 
the knight whose youth has "waned by increasing." Instead of 
losing himself in the changes of age, he diverts what he does 
best. 
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His helmet now (he makes) a hive for bees, 
And lovers' sonnets turns to holy psalms. 
A man at arms must now serve on hib knees... 
But still he serves. 

All of my previous (no, not my former!) life I served as an 
unchanneled volunteer, home making, child rearing (the most 
potentially educating of all volunteer work), Sunday School 
teaching, developing school enrichment programs, and serving 
on the various boards involving organizations, establishment, 
causes and needs, community and worldwide. **How fortunate 
that ycu dor^.'t work," my employed friends constantly re- 
minded me, "you have time to give all this." When my children 
had childhood diseases I had to find substitutes for my indis- 
pensable hour at the school Mbrary or Meals on Whee^<;. 
Throughout my long days of hospital vigil, nurses hurrying 
from task to task .ommented how lucky I was that I coulo give 
my husband, drifting into death, so much t!me. \^'hen I stayed 
with my mother throughout the daytim : shifts at the nursing 
home, as companion and intended stimulus supplement to the 
good but impersonal custodial care, I was criticized for giving 
up so much of m^ 3wn time for what looked like duplicating 
services, "but after all, you're not working." Helping her, and 
increasingly, other patients with meals, letter writing, mend- 
ing, errands, and composing newsletters and publicity notes for 
the home and other worthy etforts during odd moments were 
tasks that bo^h I and those making requests ^f me found 
completely appropuate because I was not working and thus 
free to woik at them. Now, still volunteering, I have come idly 
to realize thai the number of words U ive put out, in different 
form might have brought in the 1 1/2 cents a piece mentioned 
in various riters' journals. I am finuing, rather to my amaze- 
me , that \ hat I have learned, and put my hand to, of sickness 
and aging a d dying as I went about self-imposed unem- 
ployment h iS informed and trained and inspired me — as life 
with grow' ig children did — so I now have laboratory creden- 
tials of sorts for the "career" that now engages and impels me. 

I have found almost more wev:kdays than I can use to fill the 
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month of Sundays, I lead classes (I will not presume to say 
teach) in a Senior Citizens' Center instead of a fifth grade 
schoolroom. I have transferred aiy bedside hours from cher- 
ished family members to aged nursing home pat'ents who hr, j 
no families, attending them on a rej. Mar basis, doing whatever 
I can (Whatever your hand fmdeth to do, do with all your 
might.) I am a hospice volunteer I am still a free lance writer 
with much more to say, more reason and conviction to say it, 
than I ever had in my art-for-art's sake youth. The accumula- 
tior.s of this account should not imply that I consider myself a 
benefactress; it is axiomatic that in volunteer work you receive 
far more than you give. It is also true that the centrifugal force 
of a deliberately self-demanding schedule can keep one from 
falling off the rim of what can be, underlying the best of 
retirement, an essentially lonely world. 

The reactions of other people to what I do, and why I do it, 
underline the watershed in retirement choices. "How can you 
stand it?" I am asked. "Isn't that atmosphere of sickness and 
dead-end old age depressing? What do you get out of it? I would 
need more stiniulation." My answer, mostly to myself (it is 
amazing what hearing people cannot hear if they do not stand 
exactly where you are standing) is, "Yes, of course it's depress- 
ing. There but for the grace of God, so far, go I." How much 
longer do I, the now hardy perennijl, have before some inev- 
itable circumstance turns me into an :.;dangered species? This 
is why the selection of a retirement pursuit should be consid- 
ered a falfilling last chance, not a stopgap. As for stimulation, 
I would say to anyone who will lii>ten, I have spent a life 
receiving it. Now as never before, it is time to use it, give it. 
Volunteering is indivisibly selfless and selfish. In the [^^ecari- 
ous balance, I liave found a way, for me. 

Another way, of course, is equally clear: to start out one's 
retirement with something brand new , something that is difier- 
ently stimulating. For example: the academic courses offered 
tuition free to seniors in m^ny local colleges. The trips, from a 
day's to months' duration, geared for elders, or undertaken in- 
dependently. The remarkable Elderhostels, so far flung geo- 
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graphically that '^ne can combine education and travel. New 
hobbies, new crafts, simply new habits. (Why not work late at 
your genealogy and not arise early?) If time is indeed the 
element in which one goes fishing, go beyond the old fishing 
hole. Cast a wide net. 

And yet a new 1 ife, should you cast and catch that far, almost 
surely does not create an entirely nev/ person. The self that 
time, experience, or liv ing has evolved and trained and buffeted 
you into is still too close to cast a separate shadow. "The past 
lives on," writes Elizabeth Gray Vining, the author of Bei?ig 
Seventy, "the person that one was once and is no longer, still 
lives in some other slice of time, not recoverable, but not lost." 
That self is still the companion, especially for those of us who 
are alone, who knows us best, and who now, if never before, 
one must acknowledge and get to know. 

To begin, how old is he/she? It is all very well to be deflected 
by the intended, sometimes kindly, condescending flattery of 
younger people, who say, "You are as old as you fjel." What 
is the point of this gallantry, except to make clear that old age 
io stereotypical ly unacceptable, and iwat the speakers them- 
selves are trying to ward it off? You do not say to sixteen-year- 
olds, "You're as yor* , as you feel." You tell them firmly, 
"You're too old to c .nis, you're too young for that." For us, 
at retirement age, the platitude, an evasion at best, simply is not 
dependable. Some days one tcels 100, some days back at 40. 
Give or take the 30 years on either side, the chronological age 
is still 70. You ar j, in point of fact, as old as you are. Why waste 
time and credibility talking around it? 

Elizabeth Gray Vining, entering 70, writes, "A door shuts. 
It is not shut in our faces, but behind one. In front is a new 
landscape... cut off in the distance by a wall, for the first time 
somewhere close enough to be visible. One walks (now) in a 
limited space." 'Yes, this, too. 

With the acknowledgment of one's actual age, and realisti- 
cally whf^^-e it leads, can come (should come) a sense of place 
in one's generation, an orientation so obvious that is is often 
overlooked. All the while you are at work and un-retired, the 
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ground is shifting under your fe^^t. It may feel like a treadmills- 
it is, rather, a moving sidewa.ic. From your younger, safely 
supporting role of descendant, you have been progressing to 
the eminence of ancestor. The transition is parallel to that of 
retirement itself. Again it involves a positive management of 
time, not the time which is now freely yours to shape to your 
future purposes, but time past. That time, your own past, is your 
fortune; it is what you uniquely have to bequeath. What you 
have lived as your present has become, amazingly, recent but 
receding history. (When did this happen? Sunrise, sunset.) You 
are, by the very fact jf survival, both its custodian and its 
potential interpreter. You are an important resource. 

Important to whom? To yourself, to begin with. Slowing 
down at the yellow (not red) light of retirement provides a 
chance to look around, look back, look at the map, and reassess 
where you have been, what you have done, how you have come 
to Tit into the larger context of family, community, public 
events. How you accept, and apply this self-knowledge makes 
all the difference. It is the rocking chair all over again. You can 
sit, perhaps even rock, feeling out of place within current 
changes, intimidated by the new breed of "young people 
today/' having frequent recourse to the sighing phrase, "any 
more.*' Or yov can use the rocking chair as a \ehicle, moving 
your own times oi I of immediate-past-president obscurity so 
that they can be understood and appreciaied as a part of 
society's ongoing whole. 

That we all should have been paying attention to, and 
evLKing, and recording our own elders' personal history, from 
random ane'^dotes to ordered genealogy, from grandfather's 
philosophy of life to Aunt Lucy's recipe for gingerbread, is by 
now water over the dam. (By the way, when can wt retire that 
annoying locution that describes retirees as over the hill? What 
hill?) It is our turn now, and our responsibility to be reliable 
recounters of those segments of still living history which are 
ourown unique possessions, not experienced by anyone else at 
first hand in quite the same way. 

We are not, at our age, outdated. We are, in our age, curators 
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of the human detaiU of a passing way of life that will be lost, 
except for generalities and distortions, if we do not share them, 
and hand them on. We are historians, and interpreters. We are 
not fossils. 

Knowing this can give us back the integrity that may liave 
been threatened by apprehension of retirement, or by ageisi 
downgrading encountered within it. I have seen oral history 
sessions (themselves sometimes downgraded by being called 
"Memory Circles") restore stature to elders whom modem 
voices had drowned out of relevance. Through their retelling, 
or writing, their life stories, and sparking each other's reminis- 
cences, they recreated and reconfirmed the validity of their 
earlier days. Their reality was reinforced by their shared 
recognition of what they had done, their contributions to living. 
One cando worse than retire into the past if one makes good use 
of it, and brings it back into the present. It is self-consciousness 
put to constructive account. 

Those of us who have crossed the bridge (or the Rubicon, or 
the no-man's land) between work and retirement during the 
past few decc^des cannot escape a self-consciousness that was 
not imposed m like degree on former generations. We find 
ourse Ives now spotlighted as the object of study, the subjects of 
an exploding new cluster of sciences: geriatrics, concemed 
with the medical aspects of aging, gerontology, the study of the 
aging process, and their at-last-out-of-the-closet companion, 
thanatology. Beyond simply being counted, as the percentage 
of gerio-Americans ( a new name, more honest than Golden 
Agi-) makes staggering increase in the population, analytical 
attention is being paid to us, enabling us in tum to respect our 
state of life as part of the scheme of things, not merely 
something that happened in default. 

Patients of pediatrics, another relatively recent time-of-life 
discipline, cannot of course have the advantage that is ours, to 
read as we run, and leam in our own time what is being learned 
ab. jt us. We are rather like guinea pigs looking at our experi- 
mental selves in a mirror. Like an;, such objective study (at our 
age, we think back m Dr. Spock, Gesell, and Ilg, and the pioneer 
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books on natural childbirth) the new insights can be applied to 
dispelling some fears, facing up to others, and ordering expec- 
tations. Knowledge is power, the kind of helpful power not 
made available to seniors not long before us, to whom "senil- 
ity" was a commonplace, and rheumatism an expected ill that 
could not be referred to a specialist. The power readily reaches 
over into community action. Popular knowledge about aging 
has logically been accompanied by a long overdue taking 
notice of our particular needs, on many levels, from improve- 
ment in laws tocommon courtesies. Our retired age group, post 
graduates in living, are well equipped to speak, if we will, for 
our own causes (witness, for example, the AARP and the Grey 
Panthers), to ^rpret ourselves, even to instruct with firsthand 
data those yc -^er voices dispo 3d to be raised in our favor. 
The rising image of us as a participating constituency is a far cry 
from Shakespeare's "lean and slippered pantaloon" shuffling 
a^^out the sixth age of man. 

And yet, it is another far cry from any commonly held con- 
ception of ourselves at retirement age as enviable. It is not the 
image of the privileged sacred cow, but the fabled purple cow 
that young and old invoke at the thought of an aged person, "I'd 
rather see than be one." 

Adverse attitudes towards aging still hold, ingrained in us 
since youth, encountered now in ourselves, against ourselves, 
subliminally destructive. They can shake ♦he confidence 
shored up for retirement. They can compre^ ^ the vertebrae, 
round up the widow's hump, gnarl the joints, bring about in 
depressed spirit if not in fact, the manifestations of old age. A 
continuum from youth, existing in that other slice of time, is the 
still to be heeded advice, "Walk tall." 

Gnarling, though it may diminish height, is, after all, a 
testimony to survival. A tree struck by lightning, forced by 
winds, malnourished by erosion, changes its shape and direc- 
tion of growth with each exigency. It can still be, valiantly, a 
working tree, persisting beyond events that might seem to 
mandate retirement. Eastern cultures revere such trees. 

Our Westem culture, though it may give strongly mixed 



messages, has always had much to say in deference to aging. 
The very commandment to respect one's parents promises old 
age to the child as a desired reward: "Honor they father and thy 
mother that thy days may be long/' "Rise up before the hoary 
head, and glorify the face of the old/' is one of the great 
commandments in Leviticus (XIX:32). I have heard this 
coupled in compassion by being interpreted, "Do not glorify 
the aged face of another person only. Look in the mirror and 
honor your ovn hoary head and the state at which you have 
arrived. Respect your own aging, its potential and its accrued 
achievemen:.'' *If I am not for myself, then who will be for 
me?" the Talmud asks, and forcefully drives home the question 
with another: "And if not now, when?" 

In that sense, we retirees are our own now generation. Inten- 
sified by our years is Hamlet's urgent awiTeness of time, "the 
readiness is all." It is no', I believe, a sublime to ridiculous 
transition from the advice of poets and sages to the sight and 
slogan of an advenising billboard, suddenly remembered from 
my childhood. We might well adopt the logo for our own 
inspiration. The picture is of a little boy dressed in a one piece 
night garment, his eyes closed, yawning, a candle stick in his 
hand. He is folding on to an upright automobile tire, as tall as 
he. The large print says, "Time to re-tire. Get a Fiske!" How 
proud I was when I recognized the pun. I have found it again, 
something durable I possessed, which I can use in retirement. 

In retirement, are we going to sleep, orre-tire, us^ (he candle 
to see ahead, and drive forward? 
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